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Guttle pi epartuent. ,months it may be weaned. During the 


| first winter, good hay with bran, shorts, or 

em oe —= | a little corn and cob meal will keep up the 

For the Ohio Cultivator. thrifty habit, and bring them out in the 

Is Cattle Breeding Profitable? spring in such good condition that with 

a aeesl | plenty of good grub through the next sum- 

That depends upon the manner in which | mer, the steers in the fall will be worth 
you conduct the business. A very large | eighteen to twenty dollars. Now contrast 
portion, perhaps nearly one half, of the | this practice with the method adopted by 
cattle bred in Ohio, are raised without prof-| too many of our farmers, and compare re- 
it. Wherever we find a farmer who takes | sults: At two days old the calf is taken 
no care in selecting animals to breed from, | from the cow and put upon skim milk, then 
and always has his cattle upon short rations, | upen sour milk and other “slops” or if the 
we find a man who is losing money. And| new milk is continued at all, so small a 
this is true in regard to hogs, sheep, and | quantity is allowed, that the calf at two 
horses, as well as cattle. Does aren to | months old, excepting his abdomen distend- 
you, Mr. Editor, it is a vain thing for me to | ed by being forced to an unnatural con- 
be calling attention toa truth so self-evi- | sumption of rough feed, is really of less 
dent as this? Do you say that everybody | weight than it was at two days old. It is 
knows it is true? Perhaps so, but how all out of shape, and instead of the thrif- 
few act upon it! Take a day’s ride into | ty habit, it is now thoroughly established 


the country in any direction you please, and | in the condition so aptly called “runty.” 


see how many animals you can find that | Straw, corn fodder or hay in the mud or 
have been kept months and even years | upon the snow, will be fed through the win- 
without gaining anything, and whose own- | ter, and in the spring the calf is really 
ers have therefore lost what they have con-| worth less than the same animal would 
sumed in the mean time. Upon this text have been ten months before in good con- 
I insist you shall preach, and continue | dition, so that all that he has consumed has 
preaching until we have a general reforma- been to the owner a dead loss. He is now 
tion. | in this condition at one year old, worth ab- 
A good farmer will select good cows, and | Solutely nothing, because aman could make 
breed them to a good bull; until his calves | cight hundred pounds of beef much sooner 
are six weeks old, they should have plen- aad much cheaper by beginning with a good 
ty of milk fresh from the cow, for the reas- | calf one week old, than with a yearling of 
on that during this period they can eat | this description. 
nothing else; and because it is important The little “runty ” steer is now turned 
that a thrifty habit be now established. For | upon short pasture with horses, hogs, sheep 
the next ten weeks, one half the milk of | and geese, and dives until fall, but it is found 
the dam will do, if the calf have plenty of | at 18 months to be of less weight than a 
good grub, upon which at four or five|6 months old calf of good stock that has 
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been well kept. Perhaps it «may sell for 
six or eight dollars, but it would be exceed- 
ingly dear at that. 

It may be said that but comparatively 
few farmers starve their cattle to this ex- 
tent. I admit it; but what proportion of 
the farmers of Ohio provide plenty of good 
pasture for their cattle through the summer ? 
I venture to say much less than one half; 
and yet it is perfectly certain that without | 
an abundance of good pasture neither cat- | 
tle breeding nor sheep breeding can ever 
be profitable. Is it not the common prac- 
tice for farmers to keep their calves and 
young cattle upon such short allowance, 
summer and winter, that they are never 
seen in good flesh—that we often see steers | 
raised by what are called good farmers, 
weighing at 33; years old not more than 
1,000 or 1,100 Ibs.? Such steers this year 
would not sell for over $2 to $2 25 per 100; 
while a steer of good stock, well kept, at 
the same age, would weigh 1,600 to 1,700 
Ibs., and sell for $3 50 per 100 Ibs.—say 
$55 to $60, against $22 to $25 for the bad- | 
ly kept scrub. 

Now it is obvious that it would be policy 
to raise one good steer rather then two 
poor ones, even if the cost of breeding the | 
good one should be equal to that of breed- 
ing the two poor ones. But this is not so; 
the food consumed will not cost anything 
like as much. It is much less trouble to 
handle one animal than two; and the ma. 
nure from a well kept animal is worth twice 
as much as that made by an animal poorly 
kept. It will be observed anywhere that 
the man who keeps his stock in good con- 
dition, has a farm that is constantly increas- 
ing in fertility ; while the man whose stock 
is thin and “ranty,” has a farm that is con- 
stantly running down. 

To sum up then, our maxim should be, 
to breed good stock and keep it well, or breed 
none at all, By raising good stock, and 
keeping it always in a thrifty, growing con- 
dition, and making such as is assigned for 
the butcher fat, “ripe,” we shall always be 
sure of a fair profit; we shall have too, a 
fair reputation, the reputation of being sen- 
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breeding with refined taste, superior and at- 
tractive animals, and looking well to the 
comfort of the dumb brutes entrusted to our 
care, 

But the man who breeds and starves his 
“scrubs,” not only loses money himself; but 
his practice has a tendency to keep down 
prices in his neighborhood, and is-therefore 
injurious to his neighbor who breeds good 
stock. Stock dealers who are in the habit 
of handling light, rough cattle, are not apt 
to be posted as to the real nature of animals 
of fine quality that are large and fat. It is 
therefore generally true, that the price of 
good cattle is highest in those counties 
where good cattle are most numerous. Fine 
quality and ripe condition, are with us, val- 
ued much higher than they were some 
years ago, but not yet so high as they ought 
to be. To illustrate this: if a coarse three 


_year old steer whose live weight is 1000 Ibs. 


will produce 400 Ibs. of flesh, a steer of the 
same age fully ripe and of fine quality, 
would have over 800 Ibs. of flesh, though 
his live weight were but 1500. That is to 
say, the offal and bones of the fine large 
steer, would weigh little, if any more than 
that of the light, inferior one. When we 
estimate in addition to this, the superior 
quality of the flesh of the fine steer, that it 
is all tender and comsumable, we shall have 
some idea of the vast difference in the val- 
ue of the two animals. Buckers. 


——_—~< + 


A Chestnut Orchard. 


E. J. Ferriss, of Lake Co., well known 
to our horticultural readers, writes.to the 
Chardon Democrat of his Chestnut, Orchard 
at Little Mountain near Painesville : 

I have nearly 100 trees, that have just 
come into bearing, upon which I have be- 
stowed considerable labor. 1 have an acci- 
dental variety, very large and early, (it ri- 
pens in Sept.,) that I am multiplying by 
engrafting. I am quite sanguine in my 
belief of success in the new variety, and that 
the chestnut culture will yet prove very re- 
munerative, if the frnit can be protected 
against these: marauding orchard. — 
Late frosts in the spring never. inju injare oie 
chestnut crop, as it is as late as the 10th of 
July, usually, when the flowers make theit 
appearance. ' 
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seaeniiaimieics For the Ohio Cultivator. 

A Cheap Hog House. 


I am one of the few who belicve that the | 


hog is somewhat of a gentleman, and that a 
state of cleanliness and not of filth is most 
compatible with his inclination. Swine are 
usually confined in small pens without any 
regard to comfort, compelled to wallow in 
their own voidings whether they would or 
no, and as a result they are filthy and their 
pens intolerable. But give Mr. Pig a clean 
well-ventilated stye, with plenty of fresh 
litter, and he will become the cleanliest an- 
imal on your premises. I propose to give 
you a plan for a cheap house, such as can 
be afforded by any one and added to in ca- 
pacity at will. 

The location should first be decided upon, 
and if possible should be convenient both to 
the dwelling house and barn, for from one 
come the buttermilk and slops, and from the 
other the straw for litter. If possible se- 
lect a dry situation upon the banks of a 
small running stream to which the yards 
from the different pens may extend, for 
plenty ot pure water is one of the chief re- 
quisites for the health and comfort of swine. 

Let your building be 21 by 24 feet, with 
posts 10 feet high. Enclose this with up- 
right siding of good inch lumber, battening 
the joints as high as the second floor, above 
this the joints should be left open to afford 
good ventilation to the corn that may be in 
store. Letthe distance between the floors 
be 7 ft. This will be high enough, and 
leave plenty of storage room above. The 
ground floor should be made of good inch 
and a half oak plank jointed together, the 
upper floor should be tongued and any 
good inch lumber will answer. Through 
the length of the building run a hall five 
feet wide from which convenient access can 
be had to all the pens for feeding and litter- 
ing, and to the storage room above. There 
should be doors at both ends’ of the hall 
which when opened will afford & free draft. 
The doors should be double so that the low- 
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| er half can remain closed while the upper 
is open. Place one or more wide low win- 


“== | dows in each side, for hogs confined to pens 


to be healthy must have plenty of light and 
air. These windows should swing open in 
warm weather or be removed altogether. 
| For carrying off the foul air and affording 
good ventilation have one or more flues pas- 
sing through the second floor and from 
thence through the roof. These are easily 
made by nailing four boards together, and 
may be made ornamental by giving them a 
tasteful finish above the roof. The roof 
should be made of good shingles, with suffi- 
cient pitch, and the eaves extending well 
over. Let the partitions dividing the hall 
from the pens be 33 feet high. There will 
be a space on each side of the hall, 8 by 24 
ft. This on one side may be divided into 
two apartments, one 8 by 17 ft., for a feed- 
ing room for fattening hogs, and the other 
7 by 8 feet, divided from this by a partition 
34 feet high, may be used for their sleeping 
room. The other side may be divided into 
two apartments with sleeping rooms attach- 
ed, and used for sows and pigs. There 
should be both outside and inside doors to 
theze pens for convenience in changing pigs 
from one pen to another, and access to the 
pens for cleaning and littering. 

The troughs may be so arranged in the 
pens that all the feeding may be done from 
the hall, saving much hard and dirty labor, 
especially in wet stormy weather. After 
your building is filled with swine do not al- 
low your pens to become filthy; neither 
throw the manure out to leach under the 
dripping water from the roof, but daily or 
tri-weekly confine your hogs to the sleep- 
ing or feeding room, while you take your 
wheelbarrow and remove the manure and 
litter from your pens to the compost heap, 
that your land may grow fat as well as your 
porkers. This house, although perhaps on 
too small a scale, will be found cheap and 
convenient, and its capacity sufficient for 
small farms. Those desiring more exten- 
sive arrangements, with room for cooking 
feed, etc., will-require more elaborate ar- 
rangements. Joun M. JoLiey. 

Mansfield, Oct., 1861. 
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| factories sold 283,903,200 lbs. of sugar and 
| 150,000,000 Ibs, of molasses, manufactured 
from beets. 


The average price during the same year 


was: 
ood 
. » | Brown sugar (in bonded warehouse).... ... 6c. lb. 
In Field Notes for Oct. 5, “D. B. L.”| inna “ heme 


urges the necessity of a cheap motive power | 


Belgium, Prussia, Baden, Wurtemberg, 
for farm use. Now sir the importance of 


| Saxony, Hanover, Austria, Switzerland, 
such a machine as adapted to general use Bavaria, Italy, and Russia, do manufacture 
and one that can be made to come within | sugar from beets ; the climate or the policy 
the reach of masses is best understood by | o¢ England seems to be opposed to that in- 
your readers and I am glad to see its im- | dustry. 
portance urged and would here put inmy | Qan sugar be manufactured from beets 
plea for a cheap engine of 2 or 4 horse pow- | in the United States of America? Every- 
er which must be made to come within the | body knows that beets can be raised in the 
reach of all. Northern States; Jos. Sullivant Esq., of 
It is well known that the common sweep | Qolyumbus, Ohio, raised 350 tuns of beets 
power, is not the thing, being too expensive | from 10 acres; (see Report of Ohio Board 
and not easily housed, nor perfectly portable, | o¢ Agriculture 1859, pp. 500 to 506).— 
as it should be for small jobs. The best | That the beets grown in Ohio do contain 
thing now used is the endless chain or tread | sugar, everybody may ascertain by rasping 
power, which is rather expensive. If this | with a common tin grater any beet, squeez- 
meets the eye of any of your inventive gen- | ing the pulp through a coarse cloth, boiling 
iuses I hope they will act accordingly and the juice with 1 per cent of lime, filtering 


introduce something simple, cheap, portable | through flannel and by boiling it down to 
and easily housed, etc., For such a machine 











my order is ready. D. R. Prinvre. 
Nov. 1861. East Bethany N. Y. 


Nore.—According to our experience and ob- 
servation, a little, pottering, two-horse power 
steam engine is a very unsatisfactory and un- 
reliable affair. It takes more watching to run 


a small engine than alargeone. When you go | 
below a four or five horse power, we should | 


abandon steam. If the demand will justify the 
first cost, a hot-air engine may do very well for 
low powers.—Ep. Freld Notes. 
——-—~s- + <>  e:S 
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Sugar Beet vs. Sugar Cane. 


BY PROF. A. MOT, COLUMBUS, 0. 


The supremacy of the beet over the 
cane, has been clearly demonstrated, by 
the revolution which is taking place in the 
Agriculture of Europe; wherever the beet 
has been introduced, the number of horses 
has increased from one to ten; cattle or 
sheep, in the same proportion; and thereby 
the land was enriched with large quantities 
of manure, 

In France, during the year 1859, 349 


| the consistency of syrup. 


Beets contain from 10 to 17 per cent. of 
sugar, according to quality ; red and yellow 
are the poorest; white the richest. During 
the period of 1830 to 1840, several attempts 
were made in some of the Northern States, 
to manufacture sugar from beets; all were 
unsuccessful because the sugar would not 
orystalize. 

During the last four years the subscriber 
raised beets in and around Columbus, his 
sugar does crystalize. Therefore, sugar 
can be manufactured from beets in the Uni- 
ted States of America. 

Will it pay ? 

According to official documents, the sugar 
factories of France extract in average 93 
per cent. of sugar and about 4 per cent. of 
molasses. Musprat’s or any other book of 
chemistry say that 12 per cent. of sugar 
can be extracted. 

The subscriber’s best experiment with a 
tin grater, a towel and tin cup, gave 8 per 
cent, of crytalized sugar, and 4 per cent. of 





molasses. The process, labor, and time of 
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cultivation of beets are almost the same as | 
Sugar Cane Business. 


for raising a crop of corn; the chemical | 
process of manufacturing is no longer a} ee 


7 I have been reading the Field Notes more 
mysterious problem, as it was 20 years ago; | particularly to see some account of the 
farmers will make beet sugar as easily as | Sorghum business, and in late numbers I 
they make maple sugar. was particularly gratified to see accounts 
Supposing that it costs $10 to cultivate | of the success of those who have been en- 


9 | . P 
one acre of corn, we allow $20 for one acre | gaged in the business. There are three 


of beets ; instead of 35 tuns yield to the | small mills in this neighborhood, and we 


acre, we admit 20 tuns; the cost of beets have manufactured some seventy-five bar- 
will be $1 the tun. Taking the worst kind | pels of syrup this season. _As to the yield 


of beet as a specimen, there will be 10 per | 
cent. of saccharine matter extractec, viz: | 
4,000 Ibs., say 5 per cent; 2,000 Ibs. of | 
sugar, and 5 per cent; 2,000 lbs. of molas- 
ses. There remains after the extraction of 
sugar a pulp, which, together with the, 
leaves, affords the best food for cattle, and | 
is equal to two tuns of dry hay. 

The account will then be, per acre: 
5 per cent. on 40,000 lbs.; 2,000 Ibs. 

sugar, at 8c, $160 00, 
5 percent. on 40,000 Ibs; 2,000 Ibs. | 

molasses, at 5c, 100 00! 
2 tuns hay, (equivalent of pulp) at $5, 10 00 | 


} 





$270 00 | 

Cost 20 tuns beets at $1, $20 
4 men 5 days, 20 days manu- 

facturing, $1, - - 20 

Fuel, lime and extra, - 80 

— $70 00) 

Profit on one acre, - $200 00 | 


Therefore, it will pay. | 

The statistics of Ohio show that corn is | 
cultivated on 2,333,312 acres, and yields an | 
average of 294 bushels. 
Say 30 bushels, sold at 25 cts., 
Probable cost of cultivation, 


$7 50 
5 00 | 
Profit on one acre, $2 50 

On 2,333,312 acres, at $2.50, profit | 
per annum, $5,833,280 | 
The State being glutted with corn, the 
price is hardly remunerative; should the 
surface of cultivation be contracted, the 
price would rise and the profit would re- 
muin the same ; should some 300,000 aeres 
be planted in beets, the State would realize 








an extra yearly profit of $60,000,000. 


it was an average of nine of juice to one 
of syrup throughout the crop. 

I want some of our numerous friends 
to tell us how and where to go to obtain 
good and pure seed. Thy Friend, 

Rosert WILLiAMs. 

Monroe Co., 11th Mo., 1861. 


ANSWER ABOUT SEED.—Other correspond- 
ents have written to us on this subject of pro- 
curing pure and well-ripened seed, and we are 
more than ever confirmed in our previously ex- 
pressed opinion, that we must depend very 
much upon fresh importations of Sorghum 
seed to keep up a good quality of cane, in this 
latitude. We were among the first to import 
this seed from Georgia and from France; the 
seed from France always proved the best. Our 
last experience in obtaining seed from abroad 
proved a losing business, but we had our conso- 
lation in the accommodation of our friends for 
whose benefit we undertook the enterprise, and 
are still willing to try it again if enough per- 
sons desire it to amount to any considerable 
quantity. All persons desiring to have us pro- 
cure a supply of seed may notify us to that ef- 


| fect as soon as possible, stating how much they 


will want, and at the proper time we will find 
out where and how we can purchase a lot that 
will be right, and will give them notice as to 


| terms, etc., when they can forward us such 


sums as they wish to invest, and we will make 
the purchase accordingly, and distribute the 
seed when it arrives —Ep, Freip Notes. 

Nuts and Squirrels —There is a great 
crop of hickory nuts in the woods this fall, 
and the market is well supplied with them 
at a low price, 50 cents per bushel. Grey 
squirrels, which had nearly abandoned our 
forests have returned again in tolerable 
abundance. Some may not see the asso- 
ciation in the ideas of hickory nuts and 
squirrels, but we do. They are intimately 
associated, and one suggests the other quite 
naturally.— Canton Repository. 
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. | ing him in a contrary direction to that which 
Ohe Aarseman, | nature dictates. It would exceed the intend- 
=< | ed limit of this essay were I to enlarge up- 
Stable Management of Horses. | on the subject, and by an anatomical synop- 
| sis prove the why and wherefore ; suffice it 
An entrance into the generality of stables | to say, observation of the poor animal’s at- 
wil! forcibly strike the observer with the | titude when standing in stalls with a consid- 
very neglectful and impure state in which | erable incline, their hanging upon the col- 
they are kept; and if he should hazard an | lar-shank, and uneasy changing of legs, will 
observation to the owner upon the want of | testify to anything but repose of frame. 
ventilation, he may be pointed out a couple | Pipes sunk for conducting the urine to a 
of holes cut in the door, which, as may be | liquid manure receptacle, will be found to 
inferred, he intends for entrance of pure, materially enhance the dryness, cleanliness, 
and exit of impure air, he has not taken a | and comfort of stables, and to save for the 
philosophic view of the subject, nor remem- | farmer a valuable addition for agricultural 
bered that the superior weight of the atmos- | purposes. I object in toto to tying horses’ 
phere prevents the exit of the poisonous | heads in stalls; the animals are thereby de- 
and lighter fluid. | barred volition, and must place themselves, 
The proper means to be adopted for the | in what should be their hours of ease, not 
purification of the stable, will be having a | 48 they wish, but as their master or custom 
mode of ingress for the pure air, about two ordains. Dung or litter should never be al- 
yards distant in the walls of the stable, near | lowed to accumulate for a moment, but 
the foundation, and a similar channel for | Should be removed to the dung-heap, which 
egress at the opposite wall, above the hor- | Should never be within smelling distance of 
ses’ heads, as high as possible. The holes | @ stable, The more room a horse has, the 
over the heads may be nine inches square, | !ess liable will he be to diseased legs and 
and those on a level with the ground at | stable accidents. ‘Though stalls may indif- 
the opposite wall not more than four inches. | ferently accommodate moderate horses, I 
The working of such machinery can be | Should say boxes were indispensible for val- 
easily discovered by placing a feather or | Uable ones. 
lighted candle at the openings near the| I recommend crushed oats in preference 
ground, when either will be blown inwards, | to corn au naturel ; but for hard work it 
proving an inward current of atmosphere | should not be given without beans. A ther- 
or pure air; while a similar trial at the | mometer should always be a stable adjunct, 
holes near the ceiling will show an outward | and the temperature regulated accordingly. 
stream of the lighter poisonous gases. The | The system of bedding down horses in the 
man must be either very obtuse in intellect, | day-time is wrong. The mechanism of the 
or very reckless of his own interest and his | foot is peculiar for delicacy of structure ; 
servant’s comforts, that after consideration | surrounded by a flexible sheath in a horny 
of these facts will neglect the remedy with- | case, whose efficiency is consequent upon its 
in reach of the poorest and most niggardly. | flexibility, or power of assimilating its form 
Ignorant grooms will frequently stop the | to the delicate parts it was formed to shield 
ventilators with hay, more particularly in | and sympathise with, by elasticity relieving 
winter, either not knowing, or not caring | pressure ; when in a natural state, and in 
that ventilation is as requisite at one season , constant contact with the sod, damped by 
as another; and that if accustomed to a/ rain or moistened by dew, everything seems 
healthful current of air, the most tender | calculated to promote fiexibility. In the 
horse will never take injury from it. stable the contrary is the case; constantly 
In building stables, I should never have | buried in straw, they cannot throw off that 
them lofted, preferring straw and hay hous-| which is at all times being generated in 
ses on the ground floor attached. I would | them. They dry, harden, lose flexibility, 
also recommend brick floors, with the barest | and so far from performing the part nature 
incline in stalls that will suffice for cleanli- | intended, they press upon the delieate and 
ness, as sloping stalls are to the poor ani- | Sensitive parts beneath, generating “ grog- 
mals places of purgatorial torment, only | giness.” 
temporarily alleviated by their absence at | This evil is easy of amendment: let the 
work or elsewhere. A horse resting in the | horse stand on the bare floor of his stable 
natural state when standing, will face down | during the day-time, with his feet stuffed 
an incline; and many in the plenitude of | with cow-dung. The litter should be placed 
their wisdom expect: to give repose, by ty- ' anywhere rather than in his stable, for the 
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generation of ammonia from the urine with | 
which the litter may be impregnated, is pro- | 
ductive of serious mischief to the eyes. A 

judicious amount of reer h is very desira- | The preservation of balance is here the 
ble in a stable, and which is quite consistent | 4. .ontial consideration, not only in respect of 
with thorough ventilation; but overcloth- |), horse, but of the rider; for if the rider 


ing is a very ignorant and injurious custom. | 49 not keep his horse in balance, the action 
So far from inducing health, vigour and de- | o¢ the animal may be impeded; and if he 


velopement of mascle, the practice hes “ | himself be out of balance (which would pre- 
opposite tendency, rendering the animal) \Q+ pj, balancing the horse), not only will 
more sensible of any transition of tempera-| ¢), 9+ consequence ensue, but his own seat 


ture in this variable climate. Let less) wit} he insecure, ungraceful, and uncomfort- 
clothes, and more “elbow grease,” be the | she, To attain to such a seat as will se- 
rule of your stable. _, | cure his equilibrium, ought, therefore, to be 

Were we to consider the use to which | the first object of the tyro; and the forma- 
water is subservient in the regimen of the | tion of such a seat will be much facilitated 
horse—that of softening and aiding the di-| }y attention to some very simple elementa- 


gestion of his food—I am sure we would all ry considerations. It is one of the rudi- 


agree in condemning the system which cus- | mental laws of gravitation, that if any body, 


tom—that bane to progress and improve- | -uch as the person of a rider on horseback, 
ment—has established; and instead of al- | overhang the base on which it is supported, 


lowing him water morning and_ evening, 


Elementary Horsemanship. 


BY VERE D, HUNT, DUBLIN. 








give it to him before and after each feed, 
giving a full bucket in the morning, a few | 
“go downs” after it; at mid-day a few “go | 


downs” before and after; and in the eve- | 


ning half a bucket before and after his feed. | 
This mode will assist in forming his food | 
into a pulpy mass, for the more ready ac- 
tion of the gastric juice. In the present or | 


more common administration of water to | 


| it will have a tendency to fall over, which 


can only be counteracted by eaternal force, 
or by the exertion of muscula: strength. 
Now, the base on which the } erson of the 
rider is supported, is alternately the saddle 
and the stirrups; it follows, therefore, that 
the rider will have a tendency to fall off, 
whenever his person is not directly over its 
point of support, on the saddle or in the stir- 
rups, as the case may be; and this tendency 


the horse, it is all given. before the food, | he can only counteract by adequate muscu- 
passes out of the stomach into the large in- | jay exertion. 
testines, and when the food is eaten, the ob- | But as all his muscular force (indepen- . 
ject for which nature intended the liquid to | gent of the awkwardness and fatigue atten- 
be taken is defeated by its absence. dant on such continued exertion) ought to 
ee ee , be employed in the control of his horse, or 
The Horse's Petition—In the days of in such other exigencies as may arise, it be- 
John, King of Atri, in an ancient city of | comes desirable, in the, first place, that he 
Abruzzo, there was a bell put up, which | shall attain such a seat as will keep his cen- 
any one that had received any injury went | tre of gravity directly over the base on 
and rang, and the king assembled the wise | which it is for the time supported. But, as 
mien chosen for the purpose that justice | I have mentioned, it is so supported from 
might be done. It happened that after the | two points alternately, viz., the saddle and 
bell had been up a long time, the rope was | the stirrups. Consequently, if these two 
worn out, and a piece of wild vine was | points be not in the same vertical line, the 
made use of tolengthenit. Now there was | rider, to avoid falling off, will be obliged to 
aknight of Atri who had a noble charger, | shift the position of his body at each mo- 
which was become unserviceable through | tion of the horse, so as to bring his centre of 
age, so that to avoid the expense of feeding | gravity alternately over each ; and, in fact, 
him, he turned him loose upon the common. | this is the method of riding which we every 
The horse, driven by hunger, raised his | day witness in our streets and parks, and is 
mouth to the vine to munch it, by which | especially observable in trotting, where we 
the beli was sounded. The judges assem- | see three out of four of our ordinary horse- 
bled to consider the petition of the horse,| men “jogging along” in a series of these 
which appeared to demand justice. They | awkward movements, rendered necessary by 
decreed that the knight whom he had served | their having their feet far in advance of 
in his youth should feed him in his old age ; | their seat on the saddle, so that at each ver- 
a sentence which the king confirmed under | tical motion of the horse (which the good 
a heavy penalty. rider avoids by rising from the saddle, and 
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pressing the stirrups), they are obliged to | 
shift the body to a corresponding extent; 





spontaneous movement to every motion of 
the horse, affording at the same time sup- 





thus, not only altering their own centre of | port, guidance, and encouragement; in a 
gravity, at the cost of much tiresome and | word, endowing the energies of the brute 
unseemly exertion, but, what is worse, | with a portion, as it were, of the rider’s rea- 


breaking up and confusing the action of the 
best paced horse, by continually shifting the 
weight he has to carry; a process which, I 
need hardly say, alters and shifts the centre 
of gravity of the whole mass, and conse- | 
quently leaves the best trained animal un- 
certain how far to bring up his propellers. 


son. 

If the seat so attained were found inferi- 
or to other more easily acquired postures, 
in any of the requisites for perfect horse- 
manship; if in that position, for instance, 
the hand of the rider were less able to com- 
pete with the pull of the reins; or if in the 


With such a seat, the strongest man will | leap, his person were more exposed to the 
be comparatively powerless in the saddle, | tilt of the hind quarters, and so his seat less 
and the most distinguished figure look mean secure; then it might be doubted whether 
and constrained. The repose so essential to | it were worth while, for the preservation of 
a dignified carriage, cannot consist with| a perfect balance, to subject the rider to 
these anxious and irregular movements; these inconveniences ; but, as it always hap- 
the steadiness of hand requisite for the sup- | pens where a true principle is the fouudation 
port and control of the animal, and without | of our reasoning, whatever is pointed out by 
which both horse and rider are in constant | that principle will be found consistent with 
danger of coming to the ground, is wholly | everything else that properly connects itselt 
unattainable ; and the sense of insecurity,| with the subject, so here we find the seat 
combined with conscious awkwardness, ren- indicated by the necessity of balance to be 
ders the ride itself a species of irksome pro-| that in which all the powers of man and 
bation, rather than a delightful and exhilar- , horse act together with the greatest amount 
ating exercise. _ of ease and eificiency, in the performance of 

But when the stirrup is brought perpen- everything that appertains to perfect horse- 
dicularly under the saddle, then both points | manship. 
of support are on a line with the centre of, Isit not strange, that with so many diffi- 
gravity at the same time, and, consequently, | culties on every hand, with so much to be 
one uniform position keeps the body of the| acquired, and so much to be forgotten, 
rider over both, as each in succession be-, horsemanship, of all the other exercises that 
comes the point of support. | contribute to make a fully accomplished per- 

This seat once attained, the rider will, son, is the only one for which instruction 
himself be in balance, no matter where the | seems to be considered wholly unnecessary ? 
saddle may be placed; for the seat will al- | We should justly call the young person a 
ways be under the shoulder, and the stirrup | fool, who would stand up in the crowded ball- 
under the seat. But to complete the equi- | room without having received a lesson ; who 
librium of the whole machine, it will be | would attempt a duet, while ignorant of the 
necessary to regulate the position of the sad- | gamut ; or who would fight a duel with ra- 
dle, so that when the rider occupies his seat, | piers who never so much as handled a foil. 
the addittonal weight may either coincide | But custom has reconciled us, amongst oth- 
with the centre of gravity of the horse | er monstrosities, to the sight of hundreds of 





(which would be perfection of balance), or, | 
where that is impossible, that it may, at all 
events, lie within the limits of such action 
as the animal has been trained to. 

Then the complete balance is established; 
the horse moves with the same freedom as in 
his native pastures, the only difference be- 
ing, that his weight has been increased by 
the imposition of a load, which his habitual 
action is competent to susiain and propel, 
and which he finds precisely where custom 
has brought his limbs to expect it; while 
the load itself—neither lying a dull weight, 
like an inanimate burthen, nor jerking back- 
ward and forward, like an unskilful horse- 
man—accomodates itself by an easy and 








aspirants to horsemanship, who do not hes- 
itate to vault into the saddle without a pre- 
liminary lesson, there coolly, and as a mat- 
ter of course, to perpetrate such blunders, 
and exhibit such awkwardness as, if they 
occured in a quadrille or other dance, would 
cover the transgressor with confusion. 

But to those, who regarding horseman- 
ship as an accomplishment, set themselves 
to learn it, like any other branch of a com- 
plete education, the toils and pains of learn- 
ing are repaid by very great pleasures and 
advantages. If the educated horseman be 
fortunate enough to possess a well trained 
horse, he keeps him so; if he mount an an- 
imal whose balance is defective, he soon dis- 


: 
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covers the defect, and removes it; ev- 
ery ride, to such a horseman, is an exercise 
of the mind as well as of the body, and re- 
dounds to his profit, not only in point of rec- 
reation and health, but also in a positive ad- 
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| merated as flowing from the system of train- 


ing which I advocate, I may justly add that 
| of greatly increased safety to the weak or 
| timid, as well as increased comfort and sat- 
isfaction to all. 


dition to the value of his property. Inthe, After my observations on the improved 
hunt or steeple-chase, while others mounted, | carriage of the horse, I trust it will not ap- 
perhaps, on higher-bred and better horses, pear presumptuous in me, if I say something 


may be seen leaping short, or “ running 
baulks” at every fence—their horses being 
in that state of extension which renders them 
incapable of collecting themselves for a 


| respecting the advantages that the rider also 
‘may derive from instruction grounded on 
the same principles; for the same system 
which expands and disembarrasses the 





well-measured and fearless spring; the ed- | chest of the horse, by bringing his centre of 
ucated rider will be observed, even on an in- | gravity over its proper point of support, ap- 
ferior animal, timing his stride, and uniting | plies with equal force to the teounted eques- 
him in such a way, as to bring him up to | trian of either sex. To attain the “ seat of 
every fence with his propellers directly un- | balance,” the rider, whether lady or gentle- 
ere mg wie tern prone 
notice row their whole energy into the | 1 1 
leap, which accordingly is sane ever un- the saddle. This cerengeuiedt of the figure 
successful ; for it is a very wretched hack- | is necessarily accompanied by a hollowing of 
ney, indeed, that does not possess force en- | the spine at the waist, the effect of which, 
ough, if properly directed, to carry eleven | coupled with the retraction of the head and 
or twelve stone over an ordinary fence, | shoulders, is to expand the chest to its full 
though such fence may often be seen to stop | limits. And as the blood is vitalised by the 
the most generous hunter, when brought to | influence of atmospheric air in the lungs, and 
leap with his propellers insufficiently ad- | the amount of vital energy acquired at each 
vanced. Many sad accideats I have seen | inspiration depends upon the extent of the 
to man and horse from this cause. I once | lungs engaged in this process, it follows that 
witnessed in asingle day’s steeple-chasing, | this extension of the chest, especially when 
me death oe pee om —> by _ |we are borne — pee we. and 
eaping. came to the point for “taking | pure air, is a certain means of giving increas- 
off” in the extended state ; so that the spring | ed vigor to all the vital functions ; and I 
being from the shoulders instead of the | may add, that wherever healthy action is 
haunches, and consequently insufficient to | 80 induced, exhilaration of mind is its insep- 
propel ee — - = —— | = a : — is a oo well worth 
span, caus em to chest the fénce inst | the serious attention of parents. 
of clearing it. | It is well known, and every head of a fam- 
The “united” state is that in which only | ily must have observed, that young people 
the horse can be said to be fully amenable | of both sexes, but especially young lads who 
to the control of the reins. The runaway | passing out of the age of boyhood—are fre- 
horse, as if conscious of the fact, invariably | quently affected with dullness of spirits, in 
gets up his back, and throws himself upon | some instances amounting almost to melan- 
his sholders when breaking away, and in | choly. It is not for me to speculate further 
such a position it requires considerable skill | on causes which so convert the laughing boy 
and no slight exertion of strength to pull the | into the morose youth, than to say, that a- 
animal up, for the vertebra of the neck are | bout this period of life there appears to be 


stretched in the line with the pull of the 


reins, and the forehand cannot be got up, or | 


the pace moderated, till the reins can be 
brought to act on these vertebra like a bow- 
string, which in that position it is sometimes 
very difficult to effect. But the fleetest 
and most spirited horse, if in balance, will 
be free from this vice; for the pull of a 
child’s hand on the reins in such a state of 
carriage tells more on the figure of the an- 
imal than that cf the strongest man against 
the outstrethed neck of the “borer,” so that 
to the other advantages which I have enu- 


| an increased demand for vital energy, while 
as yet the puerile lungs are not of sufficient 
capacity to admit a competent supply of vi- 
talising air :—under such circumstances out- 
door exercise, of an exhilarating kind, is the 
natural and ready remedy. Walking may 
answer the purpose toa certain extent; but 
after a moderate amount of exercise in that 
way, the increased action vf the lower limbs 
exhausts all the increase of energy acquired 
from the freer exercise of the lungs, and the 
body can no longer impart any overplus of 
its animation to the mind. But in riding, 
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where the limbs are comparatively at rest, | tion of a horse’s delight ; just as you have 
this exhausting demand does not exist, and | seen my favorite mare do, when riding her 
the mind at once partakes of the animation | I either pat her neck, or merely cajole her 
of the body. Taking the fresh air in an op- | by fine words; her eyes, ears and features 
en carriage might at first sight appear equal- | all delight, and her grateful acknowledg- 
ly beneficial ; but the sitting posture as us- | followed by a snatch at the bit, to lengthen 
ually adopted is that of the contracted chest. | my rein hold, that she may hold her head 
To the extent only of breathing purer air; up and wrinkle her upper lip into many 
is it an advantage; but where the patient | folds, so much so as even to uncover all her 
who would breathe purer air, and more of it, | upper teeth, 

ean bear the slight additional fatigue of rid- 
ing on horseback, the saddle is emphaticll § 

the “seat of health:” and to saite these heey Hepartwent, 
observations with an application of the sub- | 
ject with which they have been chiefly occu- | ; 

pied, I will add, that the fatigues and dangers The Habits of Sheep. 


of the saddle’ will be more or less—very| [The following observations, written by “ An 
great or utterly insignifieant—just in pro-| Old Shepherd” for the Mark Lane Express, 
portion as the horse and rider are defective | though relating more directly to Scottish sheep 
or in proper balance. husbandry, will be found of general interest to 
Such are the principles which every com- | all flockmasters.—Eb. ] 
petent judge of the subject will, I think,| When left to choose for itself, the sheep, 
subscribe to; and thus it is that Mr. Clar-| jn soft, moist, warm summer weather, in- 
endon, so celebrated as a breaker and riding | variably makes for elevated, dry feeding 


master, teaches. and resting grounds, if such are within its 
walk. This interesting characteristic in the 
Horse Expression—A good horseman | natural history of this quadruped is familiar 
should have a quick and discerning eye for | to shepherds in all our Highland districts, 
every thing that belongs to the horse, for | where it has an opportunity of ascending 
not only will this teach him the difference | hills. Even in our low-lying pastures, if 
between good and bad make, but it will lead | there is a comparatively dry, elevated range, 
him quickly to the discovery of defects that |a very decided preference is given to it, 
to others will be hidden. A restless atti- | especially at night, for resting ground. The 
tude, an uneasiness or favoring, all these | sheep also as instinctively shuns undrained, 
prove the result of something worth exam- | moist or marshy grounds from which gase- 
ining into, and are watched ; but the obser- ous emanations arise, whether they are low- 
vation of a horse’s countenance, above all, | lying or not—on the top of high hills as in 
ought particularly to be attended to, and is | the bottom of deep valleys. It is, however, 
not sufficiently practised, although it may | fond of rich herbage, will eat greedily the 
save much money, in enabling buyers to produce of water-meadows, and rapidly lay 
avoid bad bargains. In any case, your at-| on fat when thus fed; but it is always at 
tention to this can and will save you from | a sacrifice of health, so that the practice can- 
bites or kicks, the intention of inflicting | not be successfully pursued for any length- 
either being always visible in a change of | ened period. Nevertheless, from time im- 
features, and of even a strange horse. memorial it has been followed by flockmas- 

I maintain that a horse’s countenance has | ters in almost every kingdom of the world 
more expression than even that of a dog, | in forcing fattening sheep rapidly forward 
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(and that is saying much) I mean when you | for the shambles. No doubt the periodical 
and the horse have become intimately ae | overflowings of the Tigris, Euphrates, Nile, 
quainted with each other; hen you will | and other rivers whose valleys were the 
see your horse’s face smile, and the eye par- first habitations of the human family, with 
ticularly ; or the latter will express caution, | their herds and flocks, gave rise to this fore- 
doubt, or fear ; it will look with scrutiny at | ing practice. Oriental shepherds, for ex- 
a stranger ; and at you too, if you are differ- | ample, from experience found that they 
ently attired, immediately try to avoid the | could soon fatten off their supernumerary 
former; and on the contrary, to smell you, | stock to supply Nineveh, Babylon, Thebes, 
because anxious to be satisfied that it is| Memphis and other large towns with mut- 
you; thereupon, (if a well bred horse) to | ton, and they accordingly followed the prac- 
wrinkle up the skin of the upper lip, which, | tice, just apparently, as it were, for the same 
so far from indi¢ating a bite, is a confirma- ' reason as the Arab shepherds, and our far- 





| 
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mers who have water meadows still con- 
tinue to do; but in all these examples 
sheep have to be confined upon such grass ; 
this may’ not very unaptly, be termed the 
selfishness of shepherds. 

Every ove who has been, like the writer, 
professionally employed in paying attention 
to the-subject in all its varied details, must 
be familiar with such results. There is 
hardly a hilly district of sheep-grazing in 
either division of the kingdom which has 


“not less or more ground annually flooded, 


‘and there is not an intelligent shepherd 
who-does net know that his flock will eat 
the-grass of such flooded ground greedily ; 
but give the sheep their freedom, and at 
night they will be found on a higher level, 
runiinating and digesting the same along 
with’ othér’ herbage of a totally different 


character; the marshy, soft grass being 


mixed with the drier aromatic plants in the 
paunch. of the sheep. And the warmer and 
closer the weather in summer, the higher 
will the sheep ascend the hill for the sake 
of a pure, Cool and temperate atmosphere. 


In fine dry weather, with bright sunshine, 
onr Highland sheep will be found at noon- 
day under the cool shade of some stone, 
‘rock, moss-bank, bush or the like rumina- 
ting on what they had gathered during the 
cool of the morning, thus enjoying excellent 
health, and manufacturing for our tables 
the finest mutton we eat. We may read 
books and consult our veterinarians at a 
time when our lowland flocks are suffering 
from disease, but here is a leaf from the 
book of nature, furnishing a practical les- 
son that merits the attention of every flock- 
mastér in the kingdom at the present pe- 
riod of sheep husbandry. There the iden- 
tical animals may be daily found at this 
hour of the day, as their progenitors were 
doubtless found in their time. After the 
shadows of the afternoon begin to lengthen 
out, they arise, stretch themselves, and pro- 
‘esed along their walk, gathering another 
paunchful: towards their evening lair, on 
which to ruminate during night. Thus the 


sheep_perf its daily walk, carefully se- 
-papforms ’ y 


regen herbage it eats, and the ground 
on which it rests. 


~ When confined in our low-lying pastures, 


’ the ‘instinct of the sheep may be greatly 


blunted but, nevertheless, we see in its 
daily life the same natural laws exemplified 
as above, when at freedom among its native 
tills.” Tiius, if there is a tree, or a clump 
of trees, in the field, under the cool shade of 
such the flock may be found at midday, 





thus carefully avoiding the scorching and 
roasting influence of the summer’s sun. 

Again, sheep never thrive on marshy 
ground, whatever may be its elevation ; this 
is more particularly the case in the warm 
weather of summer. We have seen marshy 
grounds, upwards of a thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, carefully shunned by 
sheep in the warm, moist, close weather of 
summer, and also marshy grounds below 
high water level, being reclaimed by an em- 
bankment off a tidal river. In both these 
cases, and in many others of a similar kind, 
the sheep not only disliked the herbage pro- 
duced by such soils, but it also appeared 
instinctively to hate the very atmosphere 
that rested upon them, as if it contained 
something injurious to its health, as no doubt 
it did, for it is a well-known fact that all 
such soils emit noxious gases highly preju- 
dicial to animal life, more especially in the 
warm weather of summer. 

Now when we consider how sensitive a 
creature the sheep is, regarding anything 
that wars upon its olfactory functions,, and 
that the noxious.emanations arising from 
such grounds and the plants they yield are 
diametrically opbosite to the odoriferous 
smell that arises from the wild thyme, lav- 
ender, flowering heath, and other plants of 
this kind produced by its native pastures, it 
is not surprising that it instinctively shuns 
the one and makes for the other when in a 
state of freedom. And certainly much less 
have flockmasters any reason te be surprised 
that it should not thrive when confined ex- 
clusively upon the unhealthy grounds of the 
former quality, even although the amount 
of noxious gases emanated may be very 
small, as they no doubt are in some cases, 
for in some seasons grounds may be com- 
paratively healthy, while in others they are 
the reverse. 

In our own and all the salt marshes which 
we have examined, the sea breeze has a 
cooling, refreshing influence that is much 
relished by sheep during the hot weather 
of summer. The same is experienced along 
our seaboard generally. And besides this 
tempering of the burning atmosphere of 
summer, salt marshes and grass lands ex- 
pesed to sea spray produce many plants 
that are much relished and greedily eaten 
by sheep—such plants forming part of their 
natural food. They grow not only along 
our Own sea shores, but’ in all the inland 
salt districts of Asia and Africa, where the 
great primeval flocks of the patriarchal 
times of sacred writ ranged, and to which 
Arab shepherds to this day drive their flocks 
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from the flooded pastures in the valleys of 
the Nile, Euphrates, Tigris, &c., to recover 
their health. Chemically, many of these 
plants contain, largely in combination, com- 
mon salt and other saline principles, that 
have been acknowledged by sheperds in ev- 
ery age of the world to be essentially nec- 
essary to the health of sheep, and which ap- 
pear to have a special sanitary action upon 
the liver, as animals fed where such plants 
grow abundantly are never affected with rot. 


We have next to notice the sheep on the 


cold, wet walks of the north and west coasts, | 


where, in some localities, it is said to “rain 
forever.” ‘To remove our Southdowns from 
their native walks in the southern districts 
to such wet pastures, would be to lay them 
down at death’s door instanter, for very few 
would survive even the summer season, to 
say nothing of spring, autumn and winter. 
How, then, does the native sheep survive 
this inclement climate, left, as it generally is, 
to shift for itself summer and winter ? 


The native sheep of the Hebrides, Ork- 
ney, Shetland, or the mainland of Scotland 
opposite, may be taken as an illustration to 
show the provision which Nature makes in 
its constitution, to adapt it to such climates. 
In this respect, we find that the same prin- 
ciples of clothing are carried out as in all 
similar places of the world; for, instead of 
a covering entirely of wool, we find in all 
these examples a mixture of hair and soft 
“cotton wool” (as the Shetland wool has 
been called), producing a coat similar to the 
fur of wild animals, or long coarse wool with 
fur at its roots, that defends the sheep, keep- 
ing the skin dry in wet weather and warm 
in cold. So longas these little creatures get 
plenty of food to keep up the temperature 
of the body with, they appear to care very 
little for rainy weatherwithout. They also 
appear to endure frost and snow better than 
any of our larger breeds, living contentedly 
on sea-wrack, when they cannot get at the 
heather and other herbage. 
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A Big Cotswold.—The undersigned has 
of late purchased a young Buck of the Lei- 
cester and Cotswold, one year old, the 8th 
day of April last, that weighs two hundred 
and twenty-two pounds! I merely make this 
statement, to offset against the opinion of 
one of the popular sheep-growers of New 
Lyme, who states that no bucks of that age, 
could be found in Ashtabula County weigh- 
ing over one hundred and seventy pounds. 

WIiLiiam Sr10ns. 

Conneaut Reporter. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Influenza in Horses. 


—— 


The season of the year has much to do 
with the production of influenza; it occurs 
at the spring and fall of the year. At 
some periods the disorder will run through 
_ entire stables, the disease will frequently se- 
lect the young,—the three, four and five 
years old. I do not think the disease con- 
tagious. When the disorder prevails it does 
not attack horses standing together, unless 
the predisposition is the same in one as the 
other, considering the disorder produced by 
atmospheric influence, and that it attacks 
horses when thep are naturally weak ; it be- 
ing the time when they are shedding their 
coats; and take into account their situation 
and the condition they may happen to be in 
at the time of the attack, we may expect to 
meet with differences in the manner of the 
disease showing itself and the form it as- 
sumes. 





To a practical observer, the eye at once 
betrays the malady, the dolorous aspect ; 
the depressed appearance ; the upper lid is 
neraly closed, while the lower one, wet with 
| tears; the head rather hangs from, than is 
supported by the neck; the coat has lost its 
gloss ; the ears and legs are cold; the mouth 
hot, dry, and feverish ; pulse quick but weak; 
urine scanty, dung voided in small quanti- 
ties; as to appetite, the animal cannot be 
induced to look at food. In some instances 
sore thoat is a prominent symptom, also wa- 
tery discharges, and excessive debility; a 
common accompaniment is swelled legs. 

Influenza frequently terminates in either 
disease of the lungs or its investing mem- 
brane; I have witnessed many protracted 
cases, where the owners believed the ani- 
mals would rally, but the insidious character 
of the disease would fasten on the lungs, 
and assume a perilous form. When the re- 
spiratory apparatus is unsound, influenza is 
too likely to terminate within the lungs, by 
reviving latent, morbid action, carrying the 
animal off in a short time. 
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If the advice of a veterinary surgeon is 
sought in the early stage, and the cold stage 
has passed by, a moderate quantity of blood 
may be taken ; this done, administer alight 
purge, put the animal in a loose box, well 
bed him down, clothe warmly if necessary, 
flannel bandage the legs, let him have pure 
aur. 

Whenever vertigo is present, support the 
strength, for giddiness is caused by debility, 
debility always succeeds fever. Should we 
have any doubt whether the lungs are affect- 
ed, our chief aim must be to support the 
strength of the animal, because excessive 
weakness leads to congestion, and conges- 
tion in a debilitated body, quickly passes in- 
to effusion, then the dormant vigours must 
be rallied by strengthening mixtures and dif- 
tusible stimulants, this must be used without 
fear, their effects will be noted by the im- 
proved appearance of the patient, and a re- 
turn of the appetite. 

My plan of treatment is to do all I can to 
remove the disease, this done, the animal’s 
appetite will return, then search the grana- 
ry for whatever may coax the appetite, but 
do not persist too long in the same kind of 
food. T. Wess, V.S. 

Zanesville, Oct. 
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Galled Shoulders in Horses. 


As making havelocks for the protection 
of the neck is now all the fashion, I have 
concluded to send you an account and direc- 
tions for making, of some which I have in 
use and like very well indeed. 

Some say that if a collar fits a horse as 
it should, he will never have sore shoulders. 
Now, I do not think that this is the case, for 
I have a pair of horses who could not be 
worked at plowing or harrowing for a week, 
without having sore shoulders, yet their 
collars fitted them well. It seemed that 
one hide had to be rubbed, and as that of 
the collar was the hardest, the consequence 
was that the horses’ hide got the rubbing. 

The galls I could soon cure, but if the 
horses were worked I could not prevent 
them. Chancing one day to take hold of 
an English agricultural journal, the first 
thing which I noticed was an editorial pro- 
posing that a piece of leather should be 
laid on the horse’s neck under and discon- 
nected from the collar. I saw that the the- 





ory was good, and concluded that as one 
hide had to take a rubbing, the collar and 
the leather might settle it between them as 
best they could. So having procured paper 
and scissors, 1 cut out a pattern for my 
havelock. I cut the pattern so that it could 
be sewed together on top of the neck and 
in front of the breast, and at the same time 
fit the neck neatly without creasing. They 
were made considerably wider than the co!- 
lar, say from ten inches to one foot. 

I then applied my patterns to a piece of 
leather, and cut out their counterparts and 
sewed them together, and after soaking them 
over night, I applied them to the horses’ 
necks, taking care to keep them smooth and 
nice. 

Since then my horses have never had 
sore shoulders; and any one seeing the 
havelocks after three months’ use, would 
not wonder that the horses’ shoulders were 
sore, or rather would wonder that all horses’ 
shoulders were not sore. 

I have cured the shoulders of horses with 
the following compound : 

Good brandy, 1 quart; 
One half lb. alum powdered. 

The brandy and alum should be placed 
in a bottle, and when used should be well 
shaken. The mixture should be rubbed on 
with a sponge, and a pad (an old stocking 
leg stuffed with straw) should be placed be- 
low the gall, and I will insure a cure if the 
collar is as soft as it should be. 

I have cured shoulders with this mixture 
even when the skin was broken, without ta- 
king the horse from his work. But use the 
havelocks, and you won’t want the mixture. 


Serxe Harrow, Esq. 
[ Germantown Telegraph. 
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Hog Cholera in Indiana.—We under- 
stand that the hog cholera has again made 
its appearance in our county. For the ben- 
efit of those whose hogs may be affected, we 
republish a recipe, sent to us by John Reed. 
Esq., with the assurance that it is a cure, or 
at least a preventive, of this disease. 

The preparation should be put in slop, 
and to induce the hogs to drink it, they 
should net be allowed free access to water. 
Here is the proportion of ingredients for 
sixty hogs, to be given once or twice a day, 
one teaspoonful to each hog: 2 Ibs. alum : 
4 lbs. madder; 4 Ibs. sulphur ; 2 lbs. coper- 
as; 2 lbs. black antimony ; 2 Ibs. saltpetre. 
Put all in a mortar and pulverize together. 
— Connersville Times. 
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| terms—four years, and Messrs, Jones and Per- 
| kins, one term—two years. There has. been a 
| sort of custom of allowing members to retire at 
| the end of their seeond term, but this has been 
| departed from on several occasions, when it was 
| thought particularly desirable to retain an effi- 
| cient man as long as he could be persuaded to 
| serve, and in some cases gentlemen thought 
they had enough of such service at the end of 
two years, and insisted on being relieved. At 
Wh | > no time has there been a lack of ambitious ma- 
Ene ~ ae eS terial for the honors of the State Board, and dis- 
Seg cena - > appointed candidates have been fain to think 
¢ ’ that Agricultural Conventions, as well as re- 
publics, are apt to be ungrateful. 
Gilitor Mi Ouble, We do not mean any body or any thing in 
particular, by these remarks, but write only on 
8, D. HARRIS, ~ EDItor. | general principles and for the general informa- 
; S040 57926 690100 ¥ __ | tion of such as do not wait upon Annual Meet- 


Annual Meeting—Time Changed. | "€* 
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Ohio State Register for 1862. 
The last Legislature changed the time of the nei 
Annual Meeting of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, from Dec. to Jan., so that the Convention 
will occur this year on Wednesday, the 8th of 


Jan. This will be on'the first week of the ses- | izations of Ohio, including the Executive De- 
sion of the incoming Legislature, when the city | partment from the earliest history of the State. 
will be full of political excitements and wire | The legislative departments, with lists of Mem- 
pullings, and delegates may calculate to sleep | bers of the incoming session. Organization of 
two in a bed and several upon the floor. One | the Upper Courts., The departments of Audi- 
effect of this change we presume will be that | tor, Treasurer, Comptroller, Secretary, Attor- 
the Convention will be invaded by politicians | ney General, School Commissioner, Library etc. 
who love to hear themselves talk, whether they | The State Board of Agriculture, Tables of pro- 
understand their subject or not. duction of principal crops, and other matters of 

Of late years these Annual Conventions have | general interest to every citizen of Ohio. The 
amounted to little else beyond the election of | Work will also contain a neat calendar and a 
Members of the State Board, the Delegates | miniature map of the State, with county lines 
scarcely laying down their carpet bags long | 4d principal towns, rivers, etc., forming a 
enough to do that, This change of time will | handy work of reference for every public office, 
also work a change of elements in the Conven- and to hang along side the almanac in every 
tion, the leayen of which may “slop over” into | family. As we expect to dispose of a very large 
ihe State Board itself, and in time breed a con- | edition, we shall put the price extremely low— 
sumption in that honorable body. We hope | $1 for 20 copies; $4 hundred. 
not, but cannot entirely dismiss our apprehen- | highly neta ber th 
sions on that subject. Sorghum Syrup. 

The outgoing members for the year are : tes 

J. M. Trimble, of Highland Co. | Mr. C. Jacobs, the inventor of a new sorghum 


The publishers of Frm:p Nores propose to 
issue sometime in Dec., a collection of statistics 
relating to the civil, judicial and military organ- 








T. C. Jones. of Delaware Co. | evaporator, manufactured by Gill & Son this 
XS. Townshend of Lorain Co. | season, has left with us asample of syrup which 
If. B. Perkins, of Trumbull Co. be, made .upom. bis oom Sa Se 
John Reber of Fairfield Co Mr. Jacobs has made thirteen barrels of syrup 
. Dd . | for himself and his neighbors, and is marketing 
hose holding over are : , his own at sixty cents per gallon by the barrel. 
J. M. Millikin, of Butler Co. 


| Some things have been learned this season in 

the working up of the cane. 

| It is desirable to have all the cane for one 
, batch of a uniform quality as’ to ripeness; but 
as it stands in the field this cannot well be had, 


D. E. Gardner, of Lucas Co. 
Wm. DeWitt, of Cuyahoga Co. 
C. W. Potwin, of Muskingum Co. 
David Tayler, of Franklin Co. 


Of the outgoing members, Messrs. Trimble, | as some will be more forward than others; but 
Townshend and Reber, have served each two ' if the crop be cut up when the seed is well up- 
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on the turn, or after the frost has checked veg- | of the destructive inseets which may have 
etation, and put into shocks, the saccharine | injured your crops; and such other facts 
juices will mature, so that a better quality of | as will tend to give a full view of the state 
syrup will be the result, and more of it. The | of agriculture in each county or district, so 
cane should stand in shock about two weeks | that the same may be ‘embodied in the suc- 


but it will not take damage by standing four | 
weeks. | 
It is better to stand the cane in shocks with 
the butts upon the ground, than to lay it in 
heaps horizontally, as by being in shocks it | 
will not pack so closely as to heat, and the butts | 
being upon the ground there will be less evap- | 
oration of the juices than if the cut ends were 
exposed as they will be when laid horizontally. 


ee 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Annual Meeting and County Reports. 
Strate AGRICULTURAL eet, 
Columbus, O., Nov. 12, 1861. 

The last Legislature changed the time of 
the meeting of the Annual Agricultural 
Convention. This body formerly met on 
the Wednesday after the first Monday in 
December; it will now meet on the Wednes- 
day after the first Monday in January. 

I desire to direct the attention of the 
Presidents and Secretaries of County Ag- 
ricultural Societies to the following “Rules” 
of the Board of Agriculture made in accord- 
ance with the above cited statute ; viz: 


Each Society shall have duly prepared | 
an annual report, and shall present. the | 
same to the State Board of Agriculture, on | 
or before the annual meeting of said Board, | 
as prescribed to be held by the 6th section 
ef the “ Act for the encouragement of Ag- 
riculture,” passed February 28th, 1846. 
Said report shall contain the following: | 
1. A list of the premiums awarded at | 
the previous Annual Fair. 

2. A copy of the published abstract of 
the Treasurer’s account, as the same was 
published, in conformity with the 3rd see- 
tion of the above named law, 

3. All statements of competitors for 
premiums on crops and other improvements 
ynelgieividen detailing mode of tillage, &c., 

‘ 

4. A general account of the proceed- 
ings of the Society, the number of its mem- 
bers, and the prospects of its progress and 
usefulness. 

5. A statement of ‘the principal crops 
raised in the county or district; an. esti- 
mate of the amount of each raised; the ay- 
erage yield per acre; the’ striking charac- 











teristics of the previous season; the names 


ceeding Annual Report, made by the State 


| Board to the Legislature. 


The location of the State Fair for 1862, 
will in all probability be determined by the 
Board at the annual meeting; it would 
therefore be well for the cities that wish to 
enjoy the benefits of the Fair to be prepar- 
ed to present their claims at said meeting, 
together with bond, and tender of free use 
of the requisite grounds. 

Joun H. Kurrrart, Cor. Sec’y. 


he — 
For the Ohio Cultivator 


Cost of Tobacco and Strong Drink. 


There are in the United States thirty 
millions of people. We will suppose one- 
third of these chew tobacco, smoke, or take 
snuff. A few consume a dollar’s worth 
daily, others 50 cts., others 25 cts., others 
10 cts., others 5 cts., others 1 to2 cts. The 
average is, say 5 cts. each daily. Ten mil- 
lions, at 5 cts. each, is $500,000. 


Half the people of the United States 
drink other beverages than water, milk, tea, 
cocoa and coffee. The wines and brandies 
of many cost daily $5, others $2.50, others 
$1, others 50 cts., others 25 cts., others 10 
ets., others 5 cts., others who buy whiskey 
by the gallon, 1 to 2 cts, The average is, 
say 5 cts. each daily. Fifteen. millions, at 
5 ets. make daily, $750,000. Total, 
$1,250,000. 

We thus see that these accursed poisons 
cost the people of the United States, day by 
day, as much as the war. Do they not 
cause as much misery, and are they not 
quite as demoralizing ? G. 

a ooo 


Potatoes in Hancock Co.—We believe 
Hancock county has never before raised 
such a large crop of these esculents. The 
yield has been immense, and they are, this 
early, almost a drug in the market. There 
is now a good opening for some enterprising 
man to enter into a nice little speculation, 
by shipping them'into the middle counties, 
where this crop: was almost a failure.— 
Findlay Courier. 
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The Poultry ard 


It is a pleasant recreation to tend and 
feed a bevy of laying hens. They may be 
trained to follow the children—and will lay 
inabox. Egg shells contain lime, and in 
the winter when the earth is bound with 
frosts or covered with snow, if lime is not 
provided they will not lay—or if they do 
lay the eggs will of necessity be without 
shells. Old rubbish lime from chimneys 
and buildings is proper, and oly needs to 
be broken for them. They will often at- 
tempt to swallow pieces as large as a wal- 
nut. I have often heard it said buckwheat 
is the best food for hens; but I doubt it. 
They will sing over Indian corn with more 
animation than any othergrain. The sing- 
ing hen will certainly lay eggs, if she finds 
all things agreeable to her; but the hen is 
such a prude, as watchful as a weasel, and 
as fastidious as a hypocrite—she must, she 


will have secrecy and mystery about her | 


nest, all eyes but her own must be averted, 
follow her, or watch her, and she will for- 
sake her nest and stop laying. 
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One dozen fowls, properly tended, will 
furnish a family with more than 2,000 eggs 
per year, and 100 full grown crickens 
The expense of feeding the dozen fowls 
will not amount to eighteen bushels of In- 
dian corn. They may be kept as well in 
cities as in the country, and will do as well 
shut up the year round as to run at large— 
and a grated room, well lighted, ten by five 
feet, or larger if you can afford the space, 
partitioned off from the stable or other out- 
house, may be used as a henhouse. In the 
spring, (the proper season) five or six hens 
will hatch at the same time, and the fifty or 
sixty chickens given toone hen. Two hens 
will take good care of one hundred chickens 
until they are able to climb their little stick 
roosts. They should then be separated from 
the hens entirely. They will wander less, 
and do better away from the parent fowls. 

Chickens put in the garden will eat up 
the May bugs and other destructive insects; 
but for my own part I much prefer four or 
five good sized toads; for they are not par- 
ticular about their food, but will snap up 
ants and bugs of any kind, and will not if 
a good chance offers, refuse the honey bees 
but will down them in a hurry. In case 


She is best | of confining fowls in summer, it should be 


pleased with a box, covered at the top, with | remembered that a ground floor is highly 
a backside aperture for light, and a side! necessary, where they can wallow in the 


door by which she can escape unseen. 
farmer may keep one hundred hens in his 
barn, and allow them free liberty to tram- 
ple over his hay mow, and set where they 
please, and lay if they please, and get few- 
er eggs than one who has a department es- 
pecially for his fowls, and keeps but half as 
many, and furnishes them with corn, lime, 


water and gravel; and who takes care that | 


his hens are not disturbed about their nests. 
Three chalk eggs in a nest are better than 
a single egg. Large eggs please them. 
Pullets will commence laying earlier in life 
when nests and eggs are plenty, and other 
hens are cackling around them. 

A dozen fowls shut up, away from the 
means of obtaining other food, will require 
something more than a quart of Indian corn 
aday. I think fifteen bushels a year a fair 
provision for them; but more or less, let 
them always have enough by them—and af- 
ter they have become habituated to finding 
enough at all times, they take but a few 
kernels at a time, except just before retiring 
to roost, when they will fill their crops. 
But just so sure as their provision comes to 
them scantily, so surely will they raven and 
gorge themselves to the last extremity, and 
will stop laying. 





A | dirt, for they like it as well as the hog likes 
muck.— Cor. N. H. Journal of Agriculture. 


—__—— <> + oe - —— 

To Keep Fowls Free from Vermin. 

There are several kinds of vermin that 
infest the hen. By attending to the follow- 
ing remedy, they will be entirely kept clear. 
First of all, if in confinement, in the dust 
corner of a poultry house, mix about half a 
pound of black sulphur among the sand and 
lime that they dust in. This will both keep 
them free from parasites, and give the 
feathers a glossy appearance. If infested 
with the insects, damp the skin under the 
feathers with a little water, then sprinkle 
a little black sulphur on the skin. Leta 
bird be covered with the insects, and they 
will disappear in the course of twelve hours. 
Also, previous to setting a hen, if the nest 
be slightly sprinkled with the sulphur, there 
is no fear of the hen being annoyed during 
incubation, neither will the chickens be an- 
noyed by them. 

Many a fine hatched brood pines away 
and dies through nothing else, and no one 
knows the cause. Having had an ostrich 
under my care that was pining, I looked 
into his feathers and observed thousands of 
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parasites. I employed tobacco-water, also | as at all times, but especially when tliere is 
lime-water, under my then master’s orders be probability of damp, close weather, great 
to no effect. In his absence, I well damped | care must be taken that the animal heat is 
him, and sprinkled him under the feathers | out of them; and then pack in boxes with 
with black sulphur, when next day they | clean rye and oat straw so that they must 
were examined with a thicroscope, and ev- | not touch each other, about three or four 


ery one was dead, hundred pounds in a box, filled full; mark 


caws, also parrots that were addicted to 
biting off their feathers, I employed the 
black sulphur by well syringing them with 
water, then sprinkling the sulphur over 
their skins. If tame, sponge the skins, then 
rub gently with the points of the fingers, 
with the sulphur, every other day, for about 
a fortnight, when the parrot or macaw will 
cease to destroy his plumage. It is not a 
remedy which has not been proved, for I 
have used it these two years with success. 
—London Field. 
$$ += 


Dressing and Packing Poultry. 


Never kill a bird unless it is fat. Never 
cut off the head of a turkey or goose, but 
hang them by the heels where they cannot 
bruise themselves in the death struggle, 
and stick them with a small knife and bleed 
them to death. Ducks and common fowls, 
if decapitated, should be held or tied and 
hung up to bleed to death. Never kill 
your birds with full crops—you will lose in 
price more than you gain in weight. Nev- 
er strangle them, so as to leave the blood 
in. The best plan is to tie all kinds of 
birds to a line drawn from post to post, or 
tree to tree, and stick them just in the for- 
ward end of the neck. 

You may pick all sorts of birds dry, if 
you don’t tear the skin, but you must scald 
them afterward by dipping them suddenly 
in and out of boiling water. Don’t scald 
the legs too much, whether you pick first or 
afterwards. Be careful of that. You must 
pick them clean, and the after-scalding 
makes them look plump and good. 

Never draw a bird. It is worth while to 
pay freight on intestines, because meat can- 
not be kept sweet long after they are drawn 
and the air admitted inside of the body. 

It is a practice of some of the best poul- 
trymen, after the birds are plucked, to 
plunge them suddenly into boiling water, 
and then immediately into cold water. This 
gives them a clean, plump appearance, and 
makes them look fat if ae tn in decently 
good condition when killed. Nothing, how- 
ever, can make a poor bird look well, while 
ill dressing will make the best look poor. 

Lay the birds upon clean boards, in a 
cold room, till perfectly cool but not frozen ; 


Having had some mae 


the contents on a paper inside, and on the 
| lid outside, and ‘direct it to your commission 
| merchant plainly, and send it by the ex- 
press, and the invoice by mail. 

| Never kill your birds on a damp day, 
nor pack them, if you can avoid it, exeept 
ina clear, dry, cold atmosphere ; and try 
to avoid night work when you are tired and 
your help sleepy, and all of you careless. 

No matter how light your boxes are, they 
must look clean, or your poultry will not 
sell at first prices. in packing, press the 
wings close, and press the bird down hard 
on the breast, the legs extending back ; 
and fill each course full and then lay on 
straw and another course of birds. Nail 
tight, but don’t let a nail project inward to 
tear the bird. 

Give your name and residence in full 
on the bill in the box and on the invoice by 
mail. 

Never pack in barrels if you can get 
good dry goods boxes, as the rolling of bar- 
rels injures the poultry. Well packed box- 
es of well prepared birds will keep sweet 
for a long time in cool weather, and may 
| be transported by express or by rail, and 
| arriving in good order can be sold readily 
_at the highest prices. 
| We trust that these remarks may enable 
| our friends to secure a good market for 
their poultry, and cultivate a branch of 
trade material profit and advantage. 

The late M. Soyer states the best way of 
killing poultry is to take the bird by the 
neck, placing the thumb of the right hand 
just at the back of the head, closing the 
head in your hand, your left hand holding 
the bird, then press your thumb down hard 
and pull the head and neck contrariwise ; 
the neck will break instantaneously, and 
the bird will be quite dead in a few seconds; 
then hang it for a short time by the legs 
for the blood to flow into the head, which 
renders the flesh much whiter. “In France 
(he adds) we usually kill them by cutting 
the throat close to the head. Both methods 
are good with regard to the whiteness of 
the flesh; but I prefer the English method, 
not being so barbarous.” 

eh te te 

A punctual man can always find leisure, 

a negligent one never. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Grape Culture in Northern Ohio. 


Vineyards on Sandy Soil in Cuyahoga and 
Lake Counties—Notes on New Grapes. 
So. much has been said respecting the 

extent and success of the vineyards at Kel- 
ly’s Island, that some persons may have 
concluded that the limestone clayey soil of 
that region (and of Cincinnati) is the only 
kind upon which grapes can be successfully 
grown. It is undoubtedly true that the 
lwke atmosphere has a very beneficial in- 
fluence in preventing frost and the rotting 
of the fruit, but from what I have seen, I 
am led to believe that many localities along 
lake shore will be found nearly or quite as 
favorable for vineyards, and in some re- 
spects: the sandy soils which predominate 
eastward of Erie County may be found 
more suitable for this purpose than the 
heavier lands of the limestone districts. 

- While spending a few-days in Cuyahoga 
and Lake counties the first of the past 
month, 1 visited a number of vineyards and 
gardens, and was present at the county 


= 


fairs in both those counties, and_ nowhere 


have I ever seen more abundant. crops of 
the finest grapes than were there exhibited. 
At the fair at Cleveland, especially, the 
Catawbas and Isabellas were finer and more 
abundant than I ever before witnessed ; 

and the Catawbas grown in. that vicinity 
were finer than those exhibited there from 


‘the Island, by Mr. Kelly: It -is‘true that 


that all samples of this variety were some- 
what deficient in flaver, at that time, owing 








to the lack of sunny weather to impart per- 


fect ripeness, but this was as perceptible in 
the Island fruit as the others, and as no 


frosts occurred for some weeks afterwards, 
I presumed-that all ripened well before the 
generat gathering. 

The largest and most promising vine- 
yard that I visited, is owned by Dr. Pierre 
Mathirets, near Collamer, a few miles east 
of Cleveland. It consists of six or eight 
acres of Catawba vines in full bearing — 
Dr. M. has a godd wine cellar, and was 
busily preparing his casks, etc., for a boun- 
teous vintage. The next was that of Col. 
Coit, of Euclid. This is not quite as well 
managed as the preceding, and the fruit 
was not as well matured. It also has a 
considerable mixture of varieties, some of 
which are seedlings of the foxy order, and 
not of much value. The vineyard of Dr. 
Ensign and Son, at Madison in Lake coun- 
ty, is also quite successful; it embraces 
both Catawbas and Isabellas. 


At the county Fairs at Painesville and 
Cleveland, I observed apparently two vari- 
eties of the Isabella; the one with a berry 
of medium size, and oval ‘form, as usually 
seen; the other of larger size, round berry, 
and more musky odor. I measured some 
of these berries at Paineville almost three 
inches. in-circumference, and should at once 
have declared they could not be Isabella, 
if I had not seen specimens from different 
localities exhibiting such diversity of size, 
shape, and odor, as to lead me to suspect 
that the soil and culture, or the season, had, 
perhaps, produced the result. Still, I would 
suggest the inquiry whether there are not 
one or more seedling varieties of the Isa- 
bel in thosé regions, ~ 

of The Laylor or, Bullitt. Grape, (of Ky.,) 
as shown t me by Dr. Taylor, of Cleve- 
land, does not seem to merit the praise that 
has beeri-iestowed on it at the East. The 
berries aré small, and quite too stony for 
the_ e safety ‘of teeth, while the flavor is no 
better, to say the least, than severel other 


light-colored varieties, which are superior 


to it im-mest respects. 
The Lydia, (Seedling of Chas. Carpen- 
ter,) as exhibited this season, does not seem 


« 
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to improve in size or flavor as much as was 
expected, and, as compared with Cuyahoga 
and Rebecca, will hardly gain much popu- 
larity. 

The Cuyahoga I found in fine condition 
on the large vine of Mr. Wimple, near 
Collamer, and the appearance of the vine 
aswell.as the quality of the fruit, gave 
me a more favorable impression of this va- 
riety than I formerly had. I am new of 
the opinion, that, all things considered, it is 
the best native light-colored grape as yet 
known, and hence, deserving of general 
cultivation. M. B. Batenam. 

Nore.—We have waited for sometime for a 
professional opinion of that grape show at the 
Cleveland County Fair. It took our eye as be- 
ing the most showy display we have seen in 
the last twelve years travel among the fairs. 
The Isabellas were enormous, and for once out- 
did any of the pictures made to sell new grapes 


and grape fanciers.—Ep. Freup Notes, 
eh Oe 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
-Cranberry Culture in Ohio. 

Can any body tell us of a successful ex- 
periment in the cultivation of cranberries in 
Ohio? Iam frequently called on for in- 
formation upon this subject, and my advice 
has always been, let nature do this work in 
her own way, in bogs or marshes, where 
constant moisture and air, held as in a 
sponge by peat and moss, furnish just the 
pabulum desired by the cranberry plant, 
and cannot be well imitated by art. 

Ihave known a dozen or more experi- 
ments in the artificial culture of this. fruit 
in Ohio, not one,of which can-be called suc- 
cessful. The late Judge Ely of Elyria, had 
a small patch in his garden, about ten years 
ago, that bore a little fruit; the soil was 
sandy, and springy beneath, so that mois- 
ture was all the time supplied to the roots. 
A similar case was at Granville,a few years 
later, but with these exceptions all the rest 
have been total failures. 

M. B. Batenam. 


——_—_—< +9 
The mind of a man of genius is a focus 
which concentrates into one burning beam 


the languid lights and fires of ten thousand 
surrounding minds. 























Garden and Orchard. 

When the month of November comes, it 
is worth while to look about a little, andsee 
how you stand in the garden and orchard. 
You must be a miracle of expertness if you 
have not failed in some crop or other, or if 
some tree or plant has not bafiled your wits. 
Well, this being the case, now is the time to 
look, and resolve either that you will suc- 
ceed better next year, or that you will aban- 
don that crop altogether. 

So, go into yourkitchen garden. If your 
soil is poor, or worn out, and full of insects, 
this is the very time of all others to doctor 
it; and here is my prescription, which I 
have proved over and over again: Clear off 
the plot of ground to be renovated, and cov- 
er it with a good dressing of fresh stable ma- 
nure, with the litter in it. Begin at one 
side of the plot, and throw up the soil into 
ridges, digging it about eighteen inches deep, 
and mixing the manure through the soil as 
you dig. Here let it lie all winter. The 
atmosphere and the frost will have a grand 
chance to do their best in bettering the soil 
itself; and the essence of the manure will 
not only be all taken up by the soil, but its 
coarseness will be broken down by the 
spring, so that your plot will be in the best 
possible order for vegetables, when the 
swallow comes. 

If you are troubled with grubs and in- 
sects in the ground (and you must be some- 
thing more than a “big bug” yourself, if you 
are not, ) then you must also treat it with a dose 
of salt. Scatter any refuse or coarse cheap 
salt over the earth, before you begin to ridge 
it up, at the rate of a bushel to the eighth 
part of an acre—or eight bushels to the acre. 
Put on this season, it will do no harm to 
anything vegetable, and will thoroughly rid 
you of these en iging little gentry, that 
craw] out of oe eel is or and June, 
and quietly play Guy Fawkes to the roots 
and stems of the tenderest things that the 
pot boils. Besides, leaving out of sight the 
virtue of salt as @ manure, it helps all dry 
soils amazingly, giving them greater attract- 
tion for moisture, and greater power to hold 
it in dry weather ; and that is no mean thing 
for a crop that gets thirsty in midsummer. 

In the review of your forces at this sea- 
son, before they go into winter quarters, it 
is ten to one but you will find, staring you 
in the face—possibly not ten paces from 
your door steps—some excellent old friends, 
whose acquaintance you begin to be ashamed 
of, and are sorely tempted to cut at once. 
I mean some good old fruit trees, still very 
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sound and healthy, but utterly refusing, for 
years past, to bear any good fruit. Possi- 
bly they are Virgalieu, or Butter pears, Pip- 
pin, or Pearmain apples, whose good name 
is a thing handed down to you by your an- 
cestors; and you are therefore not a little 
sorry to cut them. Don’t do it. Let us 
have a little talk over these trees. 

Did they ever bear good fruit in this soil ? 
—* Bless you, yes ;—such fair golden skins, 
and luscious, melting flesh, as I seldom see 
now-a-days.” How long ago is it that they 
stopped bearing such fruit? “Say a dozen 
or fifteen years.” What have you done for 
them? “Not much—scraped the bark, 
washed it with soapsuds—spread a little 
compost over such as stand in the grass. 
Those that stand in the garden, you know, 
are in good, rich soil; so, of courss, they 
could not want for manure.” 

This is what my friend says ; but I don’t 
believe a word of it—I mean of the last part, 
that they “don’t want for manure.” If I 
were a “Hoosier,” or a “Buckeye,” I should 
say they don’t want “ anything else.” Have 
they not the same atmosphere to breathe? 
the same rain to drink, the same climate to 
enjoy, as when they bore the fine crops of 
fruit which you lament ? What has changed, 
Nothing—absolutely nothing—but the soil. 

Need I go any farther to establish this? 
I hope not. But the soil is pitiably run out 
—run out, past the power alone of stable 
manure to bring it up again. It is run out, 
as the chemists say, in “lime and the phos- 
phates.” But it can be renovated, just as 
surely as there is manure, and lime, and the 
phosphates to be had; and you may set 
about it now, if you please, for this is the 
best time in the world to begin. 

Now, to do this well and thoroughly, will 
cost from two to three dollars a tree, labor 
and all included. An old officer of this sort, 
that has been off duty and on half-pay for 
ten or fifteen years, can’t be brought into 
active service again without squaring up old 
accounts somewhat; and you must make up 
your mind to this, or else have no farther 
fruits from the old veterans. 

Supposing we commenced with a middle- 
aged pear or apple tree, with a sound con- 
stitution, which has been sulking for some 
time past on half-pay. Now, it is all very 
well to say that this tree don’t want animal 
manure. Its roots have been in same place 
for twenty-five or thirty years, with only a 
little sprinkling of something stimulating 
over the tops of the soil, which the grass, 
indeed, has pretty much to itself, or a slight 
yearly dressing of compost (if it has stood 








in the garden) which the vegetables have 
devoured. Look at its little short-jointed 
shoots and unthrifty growth, and you will 
see that, first of all, it wants manure. 

Very well. Nowclear away everything 
in the shape of trees, shrubs, bushes, or 
vegetable of any kind that stand within fif- 
teen feet of the trunk of this tree. Next, 
bring a good two-horse wagon load of fresh 
stable manure and trench it under as deep- 
ly as the roots will let you, and particularly 
beyond where the roots extend. It is as 
foolish to put manure within five or six 
feet of the trunk of a tree, as it would be 
to pour drink over the back of a thirsty 
man. At the very outside of the roots, 
trench the soil two feet deep, and mix the 
manure with it, leaving it rough and loose 
for the winter; for it is there—at this out- 
side limit—that the roots will get a good 
living again. 

But this is not the whole which is to be 
done. Remember that lime and the phos- 
phates must be supplied, for it is above all 
these that old soils grow poor in. It would 
not do to put them in with fresh manure, 
since they would not agree well together, 
but would go to decomposing one another, 
instead of making a succession of good 
|dinners for the “ feeders”—that is to say 
| the little fibres of the roots. 


| But next spring, as early as the soil is 
dry, you must apply to each large tree ma- 
| nured in the fall two bushels of ashes and 
| a peck of plaster of gypsum, and if it be a 
| pear tree, a half bushel of bone dust. If 
it be an apple tree, you may substitute a 
peck of air-slaked lime for the plaster.— 
Spread this evenly over the soil that was 
dug and manured last autumn, and mix 
through the whole with a stout three-prong- 
ed fork. This will bring the soil to a good 
condition again ; and the old tree will speed- 
ily commence making néw roots, setting 
new fruit buds, and the next season begin 
to bear fine fruit again. And this I do not 
give from theory, but from actual trial, un- 
der the most unfavorable circumstauces. 


I do not tell you to prune your tree, be- 
cause I very much doubt the wisdom of it 
the first year. I would only see that the 
bark is clean and smooth, and give it a lit- 
tle more soft soap, if necessary, in that 
quarter. After the tree has begun to ex- 
hibit the signs of feeling the full pay you 
have given it—say twenty months hence— 
then you may if needful, prune it moderate- 
ly. When, indeed, the tree is partly de- 
cayed or broken, or full of tangled and 
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cross limbs, I would be a little severe with | House Plants. 
it at first, but not otherwise. tee 

This is the season when ashrewd old} Plants in windows and rooms usually 
digger should go over his peach and plum | suffer from excessive waterings,—very dry 
trees, scrape away the earth about the bot- air about them,—too great a heat, or too 
tom of the trunks, and look for that little | much shade. As much as possible, room 
rascal—the peach worm. If he is there, | plants should be selected for their indiffer- 
expecting that “there is a good time com- | ence to these requirements. Succulents, 
ing,” now that he is in such comfortable | such as cactuses, mesembryanthemums, ro- 
winter quarters, you will know it by the | cheas, crassulas, aloes, etc., care not how 
gum, by which the tree always shows to its dry the room, but they demand all the sun- 
natural protector the presence of its enemy. | light possible. Camellias, Chinese prim- 
Wherever you see this gum, take your | roses, Azaleas, Diecentra spectabilis, Poly- 
knife, open the bark, and take out the vile | anthuses, violets, hyacinths, etc, do not 
grub. If he stays there a tew months long- | mind a little shade; but they abhor a high 
er, he will completely circumnavigate the temperature. Others again, while dislik- 
trunk; and after he has been round the , ing heat, want light; of these, are ealeeola- 
world in this manner there are no more | Frias, cinerarias, geraniums, pelargoniums, 
peaches for you. Itis a matter of five min-| pansies, daisies, tree carnations, perpetual 
utes to a tree, and if you grudge that pains | blooming pinks, roses, and the like. “Leaf 


for rare-ripes, the grub will take five months 
at it and get the better of you. 


If you are planting fruit trees, don’t be 
so foolish as to set “ tender trees” such as 
apricots, nectarines, and so forth, in warm 
sunny places, on the south side of walls, 
fences and gardens. Such are, depend on 
it, the very spots to kill them—between the 
extra heat of mid-summer, and the constant 
freezing and thawing of the trunk in win- 
ter. You had better choose a west, or, if 
not too far northward, even a due northern 
exposure. The latter is much the best in 
the Middle States. 


Never plant a tree with small roots and 
large top—when the roots have been made 
small by the spade in digging — without 
making the latter small also. There must 
be some ballast in the hold to carry so much 
sail on the mast, as an old salt would say; 
and you will gain in the health and size of 
the tree, three years hence, by shortening 
back the ends of the longest limbs till you 
have struck a fair balance between the part 
that collects food and the part that con- 
sumes it.—[A. J. Downine. 
oe - 


Apple Crop in Michigan.—There has 
been a large movement of apples on the 
line of the Central Railroad the past week. 
Chelsea alone has shipped 1,500 bbls., 
while other points, as far west as Niles, 
have likewise sent off large quanties. A 
large proportion of this fruit goes westward, 
The cause of this early movement is the 
failure of the apple crop elsewhere. In 
this State, it is said, about half the usual 


crop only will be gathered.—[ Detroit Ad- 
vertiser, 4th. 








plants,” for the most part, like a close, moist 
| atmosphere, and a moderate degree of heat 
| to do well. For these, glass partitions and 
| closely-glazed are usually employed. A 
| great error in the growth of plants in these 
| casses, is to suppose they require no air.— 
| The closeness is to secure a moist atmos- 
| phere, not to exclude the air. Whenever, 
therefore, the temperature is low, and little 
evaporation going on, the opportunity should 
| be seized to air the cases; a few moments 
are sufficient. A very pretty plant ar- 
| rangement may be made in parlors that 

have bay windows; the whole window may 
| be closed off from the main part of the 
room by a sash, and filled with plants.— 
Some on the floor,—some on shelves, and 
some pendant from the roof. A common 
oil lamp will be quite sufficient, with the 
usual window shutters, to keep out frost 
during the night or extra severe weather, 
while the regular day temperature of the 
room will suffice for that time. When the 
lamp is burning, provision should be made 
for the admission of fresh air from the 
room at the bottom of the case, and for the 
exit of consumed air at the top of the case. 
This is best accomplished by a tube to and 
from the lamp. 

To those who have larger plant cabinets 
or small conservatories, connections with 
heaters or hot water from kitchen ranges 
will suggest themselves. This is often done. 
The great error we have often noticed is, 
that the heat is led to the back only, when 
it should be continued right to the front or 
coldest part of the house. When heaters 
are employed; the oxygen of the air is 
usually defective, and besides air is very 
dry and ungenial to healthy vegetation.— 
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Pasturing Meadows in Autumn. ™ 











Evaporating pans around..the mouth of the | 
air flues should be used in such cases,— | 
syringing done at frequent intervals, and | a 
pure fresh air given whenever a warm out- 
door spell furnishes the opportunity.— Gar- 
dener’s Monthly. 





Two weeks ago we copied from the corres- 
ee | pondence of the N. Y. Observer, an article on 
Propagating the Catawissa Raspberry. fall pasturing of mowing lands; to this, anoth- 
The Prairie Farmer undertakes to an- | ° correspondent whom we suppose to be Lew- 
swer a correspondent, who inquires as to. is F, Allen—replies as follows: 
the best mode of propagating the Catawissa| Some descriptions of soil natural to the 
raspberry, which answer we do not think | grasses—that is to say, where seeds of the 
altogether full. Besides our cotemporary did | proper kind, and with proper culture, are 
not say when the roots should be taken up, | sown upon them, they yield profusely and 
cut, planted in boxes and put under glass. | constantly, tenaciously holding them, and 
The time. when this should be done, is all | for a long term of years, far beyond the 
important, and the manner of doing it should | memory of man, giving good crops of hay 
not be overlooked. Where there is a row | and pasturage after the early hay crop is 
of the canes, which it is desirable not to | cut off, or in pasturage only, as may be re- 
disturb, remove from the thickest stools, | quired. These soils are of various descrip- 
carefully, about one-half of the roots.— | tions and qualities, as alluvial river bottoms 
These, observing the eyes, cut up into pieces | not liable to wash, either subject to annual 
one or two inches long and plant one inch | flood or not ; heavy clays, and clayey loams ; 
deep in boxes filled with rich loam, either | elevated rolling lands, composed of gravelly 
from the woods or hot-bed. It is best to| and sandy loams; and others of mixed 
lay the pieces a suitable distance apart be- | soils, which, when the turf has acquired 
fore adding the last inch of soil. It should | thickness and solidity, even a moderate de- 
be kept moderately moist and the boxes | gree of “potching” will not injure. These 
put into a hot-bed or green-house. This 


should be done not later than the first week 
tn February, nor earlier than the last week 
in January. If properly dene they will be 
large enough to transplant by the 15th of 
May, and will yield a good crop of fruit the 








first year, the season beginning about the 
first of September and should the frost not | 


last are probably the kinds of soil on which 
“W.” bases his rule for fall pasturage, and 
in which he is, in our opinion, right. 

If all our wide dairy and beef and mut- 
ton-feeding districts were cut off from the 
use of their “ aftermath ” meadows, where 
would be the later yields of cheese and but- 
ter of our dairymen, and the thrifty in- 


interfere running into the middle of Novem-| crease of beef and mutton of our graziers 
ber, We have at this writing canes in full | —a large propoton of all which are made 
bearing, planted in May last. We have | by the aftergrowth of their mowing grounds? 
propagated as many as fourteen plants from | Applied to the grazing of cows, or bullocks, 
one stool. }and sheep, the later grasses of our mea- 


There should be only one crop raised in | 
a season from the Catawissa—that which is | 
produced in the fall. The fruit then is bet- 
ter and larger than that produced in summer 
at the time of the ripening of other kinds. 
To effect this, cut down the canes the last 
of November at the ground, and cover the 
roots with manure or rich soil. This will 
strengthen the canes the following year,and 
afford a larger crop of fruit in the fall. Be- 
sides, when the first crop ripens, we have 
other varieties which we like better. 

Of course it is understood that the Cata- 
wissa bears two ¢rops a year—the first on 
the old canes of the previous year, which 
bore the fall crop, and g6 on. 

The Catawissa is f excellent quality ; 
some persons, from its high aromatic flavor 








preferring it to all others. 


dows are a source of great and immediate 
profit. Suffered to waste and rot upon the 
ground, they are a cold and inactive top- 
dressing, doing little good to the succeeding 
crop of grass, and, of frequent positive in- 
jury. 

Such is our conclusion, based on a series 
of practice and observation on our own 
soils, and those of others, of the kinds 
above enumerated. Our soils are chiefly a 
clayey loam, and some quite tenacious clay 
—both on a limestone basis—the latter the 
best holding grounds for grasses within our 
observation. We always feed off the latter 
growth after the first crop is cut for hay, 
and with. sheep we hardly care how close 
the meadows are fed, as by their scattered 
droppings over the surface they dress the 
land in the best and cheapest manner. And 
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even winter foddering of hay on the snow, | would do well to turn out as often as me- 
in good weather, is frequently advantageous | cessary and tend to the breaks for turning 
in the way of top-dressing. off the water from the road. “A stitch in 
We do not advocate the pasturage of time saves nine.” J. L. B. 

heavy cattle on meadow lands late in the| Madison Co., W, Y. 

autumn, when the ground is softened by | | We thank our correspondent, J. L. B., 
excessive rains. It may then be hurtful to for the foregoing remarks. We endorse 
the sod by “ potching,” and we would not | them fully. On the portion of the road we 
admire it. Otherwise we like the prac- travel daily, we have our man watch all 
tice. All such teachings are very well, but | changes after rains, and repair the breaks 
every farmer must have a yudgment of his in the breaks, on the principle, “a stitch,” 
own, and apply every sweeping rule only,| ete. If these suggestions were generally 
under conditions. L. F. A. | adopted, the traveller would find fewer as- 
‘cending and descending roads, rendered 
| nearly impassable from “ruts, gullies” and 
| loose cobble stones washed naked and filling 
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Water Breaks in Hilly Roads. 


It seems that one of your correspondents | 
is opposed to the idea of making breaks in | 
roads. But if he had traveled for afew | 
times over some roads that the writer is fa- 
miliar with, he, perhaps, would change his | 
mind. I certainly think he would if he had | 
to work them. 

The universal practice of teamsters and | 
teams on roads of common width, at least, | 


is to take a common track, and by this | 


the track.—Eps. Ons. [W. Y¥. Observer 
a ee 
Farmers Prices in Mahoning. — We 
attended an auction sale at Berlin on Fri- 
day last, and should think there were 200 
persons present. The oldest inhabitants 


| present, remarked that it was the most nu- 


merously attended sale that ever occurred 
in the county. Both sides of the road for 
nearly a mile were lined with teams. Cat- 


means ruts are made. On hilly roads the | tle were sold low, but grain and hay went 


water runs down in these ruts during rains. | high. 


By continual travelling and washing, quite 
a gully is made where the wheels of the 
wagon run; frequently, however, on one 
side of the road only. The water falling 
on the travelled road, all finds its way into 
the gully, and runs in it from the top to the 
foot of the hill. Ifa heavy rain comes, the 
road is frequently ruined by the washing 
out of this gully. A small ditch is made 


Hay brought from $7 to $10 per 
ton. The long credits govern many pur- 
chasers.— Canfield Herald. 

Sorghum in Wood Co.—A large quan- 
| tity of syrup has been manufactured from 
sugar cane this fall. By using the improv- 

_ed machinery for manufacturing it, or from 

| some other cause, it is said to be excellent, 

even superior to the best Southern syrups, 


nearly in the middle of the road, in which Some attribute the superior quality of the 


the travelling is obstructed by stones, which 
have been partially or wholly washed out 
during the rains. Thus labor is made for 
the district, which will consume several 
days of the tax; and which perhaps might 
profitably be employed in improving the 
road elsewhere ; and also, to a great ex- 
tent, might have been saved by a few hours 
work in making breaks and furrows for 
turning the water from the road. 

Indeed, in working hilly roads, the most 
important points are to keep the water from 
running on them, and to remove the stones 
occasionally. Of course, to accomplish the 
former, the road must be raised, and ditches 
made on the sides, to carry off the water. 
And then, so long as the ditch is lower than 
the road, it can be kept in a tolerable state 
of repair, and fit for traveling, by keeping 
the breaks in order, so as to turn the water 
into the ditch. Farmers living nearest, to 
hills where a road is liable to wash by rains, 





syrup made this year to the fact that the 
cane has become thoroughly ripe, and there- 
fore gives to the juice none of that peculiar 
taste which has hitherto been so objection- 
able to the Sorghum syrup. It is now be- 
lieved that the raising of sugar cane will 
become an important item in the farmer’s 
economy, and that the common sweets of 
life will become almost as cheap as dirt.— 
Perrysburg Independent. 
——__—= ++ 
Lake Business at Cleveland.—The har- 
bor is literally alive with vessels this morn- 
ing. A large number of propellers are load- 
ing and discharging their cargoes, and the 
sail vessels are packed in very closely,. A 
tremendous fleet of schooners and brigs, 
which have been expected for several day's, 
came in last night and this morning. River 
men say that there have not been as many 
vessels in the Creek for three years as there 
are this morniag.— Herald. 
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| practical knowledge of “what’s what,” as 
_ their own exclusive cast. Mrs. Episcopa- 
‘lian finds also that Mrs. Baptist is a very 
| pleasant lady, and Mrs. Presbyterian makes 
the same wonderful discovery of Mrs. Meth- 
_ conclusion that there are real good folks in 
| any denomination, if one only gets to know 
_ them. 
RAR AA AAARARWAARAAA rans | When they meet together, a new interest 


Howe Department, | engrosses their minds and consequently rolls 





off their tongues ;—newspaper editors have 
been in a habit of shooting paper squibs at 
lady folks, in years past, for gossiping about 
For the Ohio Cultivator. | their neighbors, and talking about cooking 
What the War is Doing for our Women. | “Ves; and hired girls. What else had they 
— to talk about, I’d like to know? The rail- 
I have before written of the openings | road man talks of his route, the farmer of 
made for the hands of women, by the war. wheat and corn, the stock man of Durhams 
But this is not all the war is doing for the | and Morgans, the school teacher of gram- 
sisterhood. Every latent power of woman, | mar and algebra—the minister of his charge, 
so long sleeping, has been aroused to active | and the lawyer of his causes. Is it strange 
and vigorous life. In almost every little | the house-wife talks of cooking stoves, and 
town and village in the country, there have | my lady-of-fashion of milliners, mantua-ma- 
sprung up aid societies, responding to the | kers, and servants ? 
call of the country for help. If our man- Change the current of woman life into the 
hood leaped nobly into the ranks at the call | channel of a civil war, put her father, hus- 


of the government to suppress rebellion, not _ band or son, in front of the enemy’s cannon, 


less nobly have our women met their respon- /and she will talk of heroism, loyalty and 
sibilities and duties. Feeble women have | jove of country, with a pathos that puts old 


grown strong, selfish women philanthropic, | veterans to shame. She is ready for any 
giddy women assumed labors and duties un-| work that does not draw her beyond the 
thought of before, ambitious women found | clarion cry of the cradle; and she fights the 
opportunities of gratifying aspirations, and | home battle with heroic courarge and per- 
good women ample calls upon all the re- | severance that astonishes even herself. 

sources of their amiable hearts. Sectional-| “Dear me! Lily Brice,” said one young 
ism, sectarianism and class, for the time be- | girl to another, “ what do you wear that old 
ing are lost sight of, the high and low have | fashioned bonnet for? its as old as the hills !” 
clasped hands in one common cause. Mrs. “ And it shall be as old as the mountains 








MRS, FRANCES D. GAGE, EDITOR 











First Circle’s son is in the ranks, Mrs. Sec- | 
ond Circle’s husband is first lieutenant, and 
Miss Lower Class’ father is Capt. of the 
company. Of course they will be friends in 
this work of supplying the common need. 
Beside all this, Messrs. First and Second 
Circle have a suspicion that the Misses Low- 
er Class are quite as efficient at knitting 
socks, making shirts, cutting out, packing 
and boxing up; can swing a heavy bolt of 
cloth, walk six miles a day getting up con- 





tributions, and besides have quite as much 


if need be, before I’m done with it, Belle. 
Father gave me an X. for a new hat—a 
span new treasury note, and I said to my- 
self—Now Miss Lily Brice, which is it? 
new feathers and flowers, velvet and ribbons 
to flutter on the street and at church, for a 
few days,and noteven (you know who,) 
here to see, or flannel shirts and warm socks 
for. (you know who, or any other man!) 
in Cheat mountain? Away went the dream 
of feathers, and in come the bolt of good 
grey flannel.” 
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So goes the spirit, touching with its Ithu- | vice, but the house-wife who goes to hen- 
riel spear, the’ best and holiest in our wo- | house and barn-yard, who milks, makes but- 
manly nature. Not this only, but many a | ter, and goes to market, washes and irons— 
woman, who, before her husband, father or | will only have to make the one trial of 
brother went to war, never had learned one | close flannel drawers reaching down to the 
lesson of self-help, now finds herself brave | top of her boots, to find they are exceeding- 
enough for any emergency. Silently the | ly comfortable, and great preventives to neu- 
tear of love falls, but cheerfully she bears | ralgia and toothache and rheumatism. I 
the burthens that absence imposes ; longing- | have worn them for years, and wonder how 
ly she prays for the return, but not till the | any woman can keep warm without them. 
olive branch of peace shall be brought in | F. D. G. 
the beak of the dove of submission from the | war § OT ede pony 
ark of the union, now tossing upon the de- | A Clothes Sprinkler. 
luging waters of rebellion. If the dear one | — 
falls at the post of duty, she is ready tosay,| 1 must tell your lady readers of a new 
It is well! God’s will be done! All that I | invention we have in our family to sprinkle 
have and am, are my country’s. | clothes for ironing. It was a present from 
This is what war is doing for woman: | a curious friend, who is always seeking out 
teaching them of the great responsibilities of | new inventions, and I have never seen or 
life; teaching them of their own power; | heard of any other except the one we have; 
teaching them through suffering to grow | but mt strenge such ® simple and conve- 
strong. The womanhood of our whole na- | nient article is not in use in every house, 
lion is being uplifted, and twenty years | ** ®"Y tinner can make one for fifteen or 
hence we shall see, not only what this war |‘W°MY cents. 
has done for woman, but what it has done | The Sprinkler is a tin box about the size 





through her, for the race. 
_——— —t + + 


¥. D. G. | of a pint cup, with a hollow handle attach- 
'ed to the middle of the side, like the han- 


For the Ohio Cultivator. | dle to a ehild’s rattle, or like a common tin 


Under Clothing for Winter. 
Ladies seem to have a proclivity to being 
uncomfortable because it is the fashion ; 
though we acknowledge, to a decided move- 


ment in the right direction, in thick shoes, | 


water proof cloaks, and close: sleeves to 
dresses. But one thing more if you please. 
The hoop skirt is a blessing in holding the 
long dress from the feet, and giving the 
limbs fair play, but they leave body and 
limbs too much exposed to cold; this may 
be remedied by wearing flannel drawers 
over the cambric ones, made of the dark 
opera flannel, and lined with canton flannel. 
Ladies at the east do this through al! the 
severity of winter, and find one pair of such 
flannel drawers equal in warmth and protec- 
tion to a half dozen loose, heavy skirts, 
which are expensive and require extra la- 
bor to keep them in order. 

Of course the fashionable belle who de- 
lights in embroideries, will not heed my ad- 





dipper handle. Where the handle is attach- 


| ed to the barrel there must be a hole through 
|the barrel about the size of the hollow in 
| the handle, say about large enough to take 


in one’s finger; this is to have a place to 
pour water through the handle to fill the 
barrel or cup of the sprinkler. The handle 
should be about six inches long, and the end 
of the handle must be stopped with a cork, 
like you would cork a bottle. One end of 
the cup of the sprinkler is made flat and 
tight just like the bottom of a tin cup; the 
other end is raised or oval, just like the top 
of a pepper box, and, is pierced full of very 
Jine holes, to let out the water. 

When you wish to dampen the clothes 
fill the sprinkler with clear water, and stop 
up the end of the handle, and then proceed 
to dash the fine spray of water over the 
clothes as you would dash pepper on your 
food or dredge flour upon cooking meat, 
or on a moulding beard. A very little 
practice will enable any woman to get the 
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hang of using this little implement, and when 
she has once became accostomed to it, she 
will never again think of sprinkling her 
clothes in the usual way of taking water in 
her hand and throwing it over them. The 
sprinkler distributes the water much more 
uniformly and saves all the uncomfortable- 
ness of constantly splashing the hand in cold 


water. Sun Bonnet. 
Hazel Dell, O. 1861. 
———— oo ee 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Quilting. 


Why is it that some women think quilting 
such a great task? One reason is because 
they don’t get the right kind of muslin for 
lining, and then they are sure to bleach it, 
if it has not already been bleached. Sec- 
ondly, they don’t have the best assortment 
of needles Thirdly, and lastly, they think 
it such a great undertaking, and they have 
not got energy enough to try and see what 
they can do. 

In order to have good quilting, it takes a 
good needle, good thread, and a good quilter. 
Number six are the kind of needles to be 
used. The lining should be rather thin to 
quilt easy, costing from six to eight cents 
per yard, (that is before muslin took a rise,) 
and it should not be shrunk until after quiit- 
ing, when it is easily done by spreading it 
on the wet grass, or hanging it on the 
clothes line with the lining upwards, and let 
it get sprinkled a little with rain. It mat- 
ters not how you fix it, so it gets dampened 
enough to shrink; and if that don’t make 
the outside puff up and show the quilting 
nice, then I’ll give you my bonnet. 

Mt. Gilead, Nov., 1861. AMANDA, 

Us & Teigagag oi) 8. 


The Helmet. 


Where the standard waved the thickest, 

And the tide of battle rolled, 
Furiously he charged the foemen 

On his snow-white steed so bold ; 
But he wore no guarding helmet, 

Only his long hair of gold. 


“Turn and fly, thon rash young warrior! 
Or this iron helmet wear!” 

“ Nay, but lam armed already, 
In the brightness of. my hair; 

For my mother kissed its tresses 
With the lips of holy prayer.” 














[Dee. 
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The shepherd Night sat tearful on the hills 
In careful tendance of his starry fold ; 

While at his feet outslipt a skein of rills, 
And to the vale their tinkling silver rolled. 


Into the land that lies beyond the west, 

The strong armed Hours had borne the meek, dead Day, 
And stolen the tender joyance of my breast, 

For on the bier they bore my love away. 


O gentle Day and my sweet love are dead! 

And Night and I are poor by their great gain ; 
And all the paths that lead to prayer are red 

With blood, and barred with heavy gates of pain. 


And, over all, the curtains of the sky 
Are drawn, and fitly thus, for wild despair 
Raved in my breast and brain, while outward I 
Was blackly mantled in the lightless air. 


The darkness faded into dusk ; and first 

A faint rose blossomed in the east ; but soon 
Along the plains from golden orient burst 

The sudden splendors of the risen moon, 


From out the groves a flood of glorious song, 
Shattering the palaces of Silence came ; 
And in my soul a dual music sprung, 
And all my way was lit with roseate flame. 


And through my brain a burst of orient light 

Rolled where the moon had wheeled her perfect rim, 
Aloft the clouds that wrapt the under night 

In shifting glooms and folded darkness grim. 


Light in the east, and music in the soul! 
And though returnless are the snowy ships 
That bore our loves from us, they still unroll 
Their beckoning sheets beyond the earth's eclipse ! 
Perry, Ohio, 1861. Don Lioyp Wyman. 
— > ~<a a 
Cousin Josephine. 
She’s my cousin, so what harm 
For her blessed little arm 
Round my willing neck to twine, 
And her dear delicious lips, 
With their rosy, fluttering tips, 
Ever so much, 
Just to touch 
Mine? 


She’s my cousin, so you see 
She can’t fall in love with me; 

That I always keep in mind ; 
And indeed, I’ve always kissed her 
As you would a little sister, 

Just so that she 

Might think me 

Kind. 





Pav. Fenton. 


Futility of Grief.—There is many a loss 
over which we all know for certain that we 
shall no longer grieve in twenty—ten—two 
years. Why do we not say to ourselves, 
I will at once, then, to-day throw away ap 
opinion which I shall abandon in twenty 
years? Why should] be able to abandon 
errors of twenty years’ standing, and not of 
twenty hours 2 Richter. 
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A Woman of Good Taste. 


You see this lady turning a cold eye to 
the assurances of shopmen and the recom- 
mendation of milliners. She cares not how 
original a pattern may be, if it be ugly, or 
how recent a ‘shape, if it be awkward.— 
Whatever laws fashion dictates, she follows 
a law of her own, and is never behind it. 
She wears very beautiful things which peo- 
ple generally suppose to be fetched from 
Paris, or, at least, made by a French milli- 
ner, but which often are bought at the near- 
est town and made up by her own maid. 
Not that her costume is either rich or new ; 
on the contrary, she wears many a cheap 
dress, but it is always pretty, and many an 
old one, but it is always good. 


She deals in no gaudy confusion of colors, 
nor does she affect'a studied sobriety; but 
she either refreshes you with a spirited 
contrast, or composes you with a judicious 
harmony. Not a scrap of tinsel or trump- 
ery appears upon her. 
in velvet bands, or gilt buttons, or twisted 
cording. She is quite aware, however, that 
the garnish is as important as the dress ; 
all her inner borders and beadings are deli- 
cate and fresh; and should anything peep 
out which is not intended to be seen, it is 
quite as much so as that which is. 

After all, there is no great art either in 
her fashions or her materials. The secret 
simply consists in her knowing the three 
grand unities of dress—her own station, 
her own age, and her own points. And no 
woman can dress well who does not. After 
this we need not say that whoever is at- 
tracted by the costume will not be disap- 
pointed in the wearer. She may not be 
handsome nor accomplished, but we will 
answer for her being even tempered, well 
informed, thoroughly ‘sensible, and a com- 
plete lady.— London Quarterly Review. 

Se Pe IE RTE ee ee 

To Prepare Mutton Hams.—One-quarter 
of a pound of saltpetre to half a pound of 
raw brown sugar; make them very hot and 
rub into legs of mutton over night. Next 
morning salt them with common salt. Let 
the mutton lie about a week, move it over 
and rub in fresh salt, and let it remain an- 
other week in pickle. Then hang it up to 
dry. When dry, keep it in canvass bags to 
prevent it being fly-taten. 

N. B. De not let the mutton lie in the 
wet brine, but place something under to raise 


them from the dripping that will fall from 
them.— Field, 
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A Play for Very Little Children. 


THE PEASANT. 


All the children stand in a circle, and 
sing :— 

Would you know how does the peasant, 
Would you know how does the peasant, 
Sow his barley and wheat ? 

( Then taking up their aprons and imita- 
ting the sower casting seed into the ground, 
they go on :—) 

Look, ’tis so, so does the peasant, 
Look, ’tis 80, so does the peasant, 
Sow his barley and wheat. 
La, la, la, &c., 
(repeating the monosyllable thirty times.) 
hile they are singing the chorus to this 
and the following verses, (which is always 
la repeated thirty times,) they join hands 
and move around, and then go on singing 
the next verse: 
Would you know how does the peasant 
Reap his barley and wheat ? 
Look, "tis 80, so does the peasant 
Reap his barley and wheat ; 
(imitating the motion of reapers.) 
Would you know how does the peasant 
Thresh his barley and wheat ? 
Look, 'tis so, so-does the peasant 
Thresh his barley and wheat; 
(imitating the. motion of threshing.) 
Would you know how does the peasant 
Lift his barley and wheat ? 
Look, ’tis so, so does the peasant 
Lift his barley and wheat ; 
(imitating the motion of lifting.) 
Would you know how rests the peasant 
When his labor is done ? ‘ 
(Here every one falls on the left knee, rests 
his right elbow on the other knee, and leans 
his head on his right hand, singing :—) 
Look, ’tis so, so rests the peasant 
When his labor is done. 
(Then with great animation, start up and 
sing :—) 
Would you know how plays the peasant 
When his labor is done ? 
(Here each one springs upon his toes, sing- 
ing :—) 
Look, "tis so, so plays the peasant, 
(and as they repeat the line, they spring up- 
on their toes again, and turn back to ; 
and as they repeat it the third time, they 
spring back again, face to face, and bow, 
and then each seizes the opposite one, and 
they go galloping round, singing :—) 
La, la, la, (thirty times.) 

This game exercises .nc w‘ >le muscular 
system, and exercises both mental and phys- 
ical energy, so that it cannot be played 
more than once in a day. 
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Dangerous Cosmetics. 


At a recent sitting of the Academy of 
Medicine here, Dr. Reveil read.a paper on 
the necessity of preventing perfumers from 
selling poisonous or dangerous articles, which 
should be exclusively left to the responsibil- 
ity of regular chemists, and not sold without 
a physician’s prescription. “To show the 
danger there is in allowing the unchecked 
sale of certain compounds,” he said, “I need 
but state that arsenic, the acid nitrate of mer- 
cury, tartar emetic, cantharides, colchicum, 
and potasso caustica, form part of their in- 
gredients. The kind of soap called lettuce 
soap, which is sold with the announcement 
that it has been acknowledged by the Acad- 
emy, does not contain the slighest trace of 
lettuce. This and other soaps are all col- 
ored green by the sesquioxide of chronium, 
or of a rose color by the bi-sulphuret of mer- 
cury known as vermilicn. Some which are 
cheaper, contain 30 per cent. of insoluble 
matter, such as lime of plaster, while others 
contain animal nitrogenous matter which, 
having escaped the process of saponification, 
emits a bad smell when its solution is ex- 
posed to the air. The various toilet vine- 
gars are so far noxious that being applied to 
the skin still impregnated with soap and wa- 
ter, they give rise to a decomposition, in 
consequence of which the fatty acid of soaps, 
being insoluble in water, are not removed by 
washing, become rancid, and cause a chron- 
ic inflamation of the skin. 

The preparations employed for hair dye, 
under the pompous names of “African Wa- 
ter,” “Florida Water,” etc,, all contain nitrate 
of silver, sulphur, oxide and acetate of lead, 
sulphate of copper, and other noxious sub- 
stances. All cosmetics for removing hairs 
or freckles are dangerous—the lait antop- 
helique, for instance, contains corrosive sub- 


limate and oxide of lead. Were a chemist | 


to deliver such a remedy to a customer, 
without a regular prescription, he would be 
liable to a fine of 6000F. 

Dr. Reveil concluded by expressing his 
regret that certain physicians should so far 
forget their own dignity as to lend the sup- 
port of their names to such noxious inven- 
tions.—[ Galignani’s Messenger. 

ne 


Words are nice things, but they strike 
hard. We wield them so easily that we are 
apt to forget their hidden power. Fitly 
spoken, they fall like the sunshine, the dew, 
and the summer rain—but when unfitly, 
like the frost, the hail, and the desolating 
tempest. 





At the Golden Gate. 





“Oh, don’t you remember” the corn, Bell Blair, 
That waved in the autumn breeze, 
Like the peaceful flow of a mother’s prayer, 
Or the swell of the singing seas ? 
And how, when the harvest time came on, 
We hid in its golden sheaves, 
To wait for the coming of gentle John 
From under the low barn eaves ? 


I am not ashamed that I loved John Dean, 
For his heart was pure and true! 
Though the flowers he culled in the spring-time 
green, 
Were always given to you. 
And you crushed them under your feet, Bell Blair, 
As he lovingly turned away ; 
But I gathered them up to my heart, and there 
They are all a-bloom to-day. 


Ah, well I remember the roses, born 
With his beautiful love for thee ; 
How he freed their stems of their faintest thorn, 
And the briers were given to me. 
They are all I shall ever ask, Bell Blair, 
For I know my brier will bloom 
To a fragrant flower for my soul to wear, 
For I smell its hushed perfume. 


Sometimes, when the shadowy mist uncurls 
From the path my soul will tread, 
And the rose unfolds ’mid the eddying whirls 
Of the snow around my head. 
And now, when the harvest time comes on 
In heaven, I shall gladly wait, 
And watch for the coming of angel John, 
At the beautiful golden gate. 
Genoa Grey. 
__ oo 
I Can’t See It. 
Perhaps it’s fun to lug your gun 
Through thicket, swamp and bramble, 
With nary game to fly or run, 
Or shoot at in your ramble. 
It may be, 
But I can’t see it. 


Perhaps it’s fun in the broiling sun, 
With rod and line and basket, 
To fish and fish, and catch but one 
Enormous gudgeon, his name, don’t ask it ! 
Is this sport ? 
Really, I can’t see it. 


Perhaps it’s fun to trot the dun 
Out for a splurge on horseback, 
And be jogged and shook till for days to come 
You move as stiff as a smoke-jack. 
Excuse me, 
But I can’t see it. 


Perhaps it’s fun to the common run, 
That she who swore to adore you, 
Has fed your love on a buttered bun, 
And loved the tailor before you. 
Ugh! 
I don’t see it! 
[Conneaut Reporter. 
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